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Gentle Reaper, 


ey: E pains that hath been taken to fupprefs this little work, and 
Jmother it in its birth, will excite thy curiofity ; and, let me afjure 

thee, that the force of argument it contains, the weight of the 
authorities produced, and the candour with which it is written, will 
pleafe thy underflanding. The worthy Author is in full unity with 
Friends, a refpeétable Member of that Society, and well acquainted 
with the writings of a who are revered as orthodox among ft them. 
But as he has not thought fit to honour the Jicft edition with bis name, 
L feall not make fo free as to prefix it to this fecond appearance of 
his work. 


Why Friends fhould have been fo anxious to fapprets this candid 
Addrefs, I cannot imagine; unlejs they feared to have their principles 
held up to public view, left fome fhould obferve that their conduét, in 
the prefent great revolution, hath not been conformable thereto. O 
this, however, thou wilt beft judge after having perufed the’ following 
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prefent Government, and doubts in the minds of fome, 

whether it be right or proper to withdraw their obedience 
from preceding rulers and powers, and to fubmit to rulers and 
powers who are feparated from, and fet up in the ftead and with- 
out the confent of the former: The right underftanding and fettling 
of this point appears to be the firft neceflary confideration. I would 
therefore} in the firft place, obferve and lay it down as an axiom," 
that, in cafes of fuch magnitude as the prefent, there muft certain- 
ly be fomething more than human, and that God Almighty, the 
Supreme Governor of the Univerfe, who is no refpecter of per- 
fons, who doeth whatfoever he pleafeth with the powers of this 
world, fetteth up and pulleth down whomfoever he pleafeth, and, 
for caufes beft known unto himfelf, hath allowed and permitted, 
and ftil! doth allow and permit, changes and alterations in and 
of ftates and empires, to take place. It may not be amifs to 
call to mind the various mighty and well-known revolutions that 
he hath permitted at different times, not only amongft the peo- 
ple of Great-Britain, but moft, if not all, the empires and peo- 
ple upon the face of the earth, to the fubduing and fetting afide 
one, and raifing up another in the room thereof, from the times 
of Saul and David down to this very day ; fome of which, for 
the fake of the doubting, uninformed, or inconfiderate, I fhall 
remark, as concifely as conveniently may be. 

The kingdom of Saul, which was the firft we read of in Holy 
Writ, although regularly and folemnly eftablifhed, yet by degrees 
was weakened and reduced, and that of David by degrees raifed . 
over it ; the introduction and rife of whofe government we may 
fee 1 Sam. 22, where we find that, on account of Saul’s tyran- 
ny, David fled ‘* and efcaped tothe cave of Adullam, and 
“© when his brethren, and all his father’s houfe heard it, they 
‘< went down thither to him, and every one that was in diftrets, 
‘¢ and every one that was in debt, and every one that was dif- 
‘* contented, and gathered themfelves unto him, and he became 
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*¢ Captain over them :”,--This-was the beginning of Davids 
power, and thefe men, we learn, continued together with Davi 
until he was made King in Saul’s ftead, which, though by th 
order and appointment of Providence, yet it may be obferve¢ 
that it was. contrary to nature, as well as to the ufual cuftoms ol 
all ages, fince David not being heir to the crown, the claim 
thereto upon thofe principles belonging to the houfe of Saul, 
which I think, was notwithftanding declared fhould grow weak- 
er and weaker, and that of David ftronger and ftronger. 

And of Solomon, (David’s fon and immediate fucceffor) the 
Lord declared, ‘* Forafmuch as thou haft not kept my covenant 
“< and my ftatutes which I have commanded thee, I will furely 
*¢ rend the kingdom from thee, and will give it to thy fervant. 
“© Notwithftanding in. thy days, I will not do it, (for David 
‘© thy father’s fake) but I will red it out of the hand of thy fon, 
“© Howbeit I will not rend away all the kingdom, but will give 
“¢ one tribe to thy fon, (for David my fervant’s fake, and for 
“¢ Jerufalem’s fake, which I have chofen.”) And in the: next 
verie it is exprefsly declared, that “* The Lord fiirred up an ad- 
*¢ verfary unto Solomon, Hadad the Edomite.” And in the 
23d verfe it.is again faid, that ‘ God ftirred him up another ad- 
<< yerfary, Rezon the fon of Eliadah.” Which paflages clearly 
manifeft, that the hand of the Lord is in fuch events, and parti- 
cularly the fulfilling of. the foregoing prediction, which we find 
confirmed. by the declaration of the Prophet to Jeroboam, as al- 
fo by the exemplification of the rent garment ; the Prophet tell- 
ing himin the name of the Lord, ‘* I will take thee and thou 
<< fhalt reign according to all that thy foul defireth, and fhalt be 
«* King over Ifrael,” ver. 37.---which accordingly came to pafs 
by the revolt of the ten tribes, as. we may fee in the rath chap. 
upon the unjutt, harfh and infolent anfwer, which Rehoboam gave 
to the petitions of the people. — 

Another inftance of the dealings of the Lord with the kingdoms 
of men, we may fee in the 16th chap. of I. Kings, where “6 the 
word of the Lord came to Jehu, the fon of Hanani, againft Baafha 
(King of Ifrael) faying, forafmuch as T exalted thee out of the duft, 
and made thee Prince over my people Ifrael, and thou haft walked 
in the way of Jeroboam ; behold, I will take away the PosTERity 
of Baatha, and the Posrerity of his houfe,”---And in the gth 
of II.. Kings, we find that the Prophet Elifha foretold the reign of 
Jehu, the fon of Jehofhaphat (though a fervant) in preference to 
his mafter, who had 70 fons, faying unto Jehu, by a mefienger 
which he fent for that purpofe, ‘¢ Thus faith the ho tet of 
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“¢ Tfrael, I have anointed thee King over. the people of the Lord, 
“* even over Hrael, and thou fhalt fmite the houfe of Ahab thy 
«* mafter,”---which was accordingly fulfilled, notwithftanding 
the contemptuous’ fpeech of the impudent woman Jezebel, who, 
upon his entering the city of Jezreel, cried out, ‘‘ Had Zimri peace 
‘* who flew his matter ?’”’---but fhe lived not long to repeat her 
folly :---Of this Jehu, although he flew his mafter and his 70 fons, 
by orders for that purpofe, yet, according to the 3oth ver. of roth 
chap. the Lord faid unto him, becaufe thou haft done my will in 
executing that which is right in my eyes, and haft done unto the 
houfe of Ahab, according to all that was commanded thee, th 
children of the fourth generation fhall fit on the throne of Ifrael. 

Our ancient friend George Fox, in an addrefs to Kings and Ru- 
lers of all forts, wherein he {peaks of the Lord’s power and deal- 
ings, fays, ‘* his hand is turned againft Kings, and fhall turn wife 
‘* men backward, will bring their crowns to the duft, and lay 
“* them low and level with the earth.” Journ. p. 135. And the 
fame friend, in a paper given forth in the year 1660, p. 309, fays, 
** All friends, concerning the changing of times and governments, 
** let not that trouble any of you, for God hath a mighty work and 
‘© hand therein,”--- 

Edward Burrough, in a piece called a reprefentation to London, 
An. 1659, page 610 of his works, fays, ‘‘ Now friends, do but 
**'truly confider, and with an humble mind, what the work of the 
‘* Lord hath been in thefe nations, for divers years, and how he 
“* hath proceeded to overthrow and overturn powers and authori- 
** ties, princes and rulers, and made them of no account before him; 
‘* and becaufe of the gppreffion of Rulers among us, the nation - 
** hath groaned, and been left without a comforter from any man, 
** and could not repofe confidence in its Princes and Rulers, and 
“* this was that the nation might look unto the Lord, and that 
through him they might be faved, and expec healing from him 
alone ; and in all thefe overturnings, you need not fear but the 
** band of the Lord hath been in them, and his arm hath fuffered and 
even brought thefe things to pafs; and therefore, why fhould 
you murmur againft God, and be unfatisfied in what he hath 
done,”---The fame author, page 672, {peaking concerning the 
fufferings of King Charles, fays,---‘* As for the affti@ions and 
“ fuiferings fuftained by him, fo far as they were juft and righte- 
ous judgments from God, becaufe-of iniquity, can no man be 
charged with, but that is on God’s account, who was pleafed 
to chaftife with afflictions and fufferings, and no man can be 
“* blamed with injufticé, for that afli@ion which cometh from 
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*¢ the hand of God.” The public caufes of Charles's fufferings 
are well known, and who can fay but the cafe is the fame at this 
very time ; of which the very permiffion of the prefent oppofition 
is a ftrong prefumptive proof, 

Francis Howgill, an ancientand eminent minifter and author 
amongft us,, in an addrefs to the army, committee of fafety, and 
parliament, p. 325 of his works, about the year ------ , fpeak- 
ing of the end and intent of rule and authority, faith,----‘t For 
“* the thing intended being loft, the Ruler or Rulers rule no 
more for God, neither doth he account them fuch, whatever 
they may account themfelves ; and therefore hath raifed ano- 
ther thing to overthrow that power, as hath been evident in 
this nation, in thefe many revolutions, although that power 
which was fir in being,” (mo doubt meaning the King’s) 
which was ordained for the end aforefaid, might fay to that 
which rofe up againft it, that it was rebellion and treafon, and 
declare it to be fuch in the ears of the people, as hath been 
done by divers, which is inthe memory of moft ; fo that I 
need not inftance, when I fay it was ust fo accounted by the 
Lord, and he hath givena teftimony of this by the overthrow- 
ing of the former, and raifing up the Jatter 5” and a little fur- 
ther, {peaking of the form of government, fays, ‘* Was not 
“* Ifrael governed fometime by Judges, fometime by Elders, and 
femetime by Kings? and while they ftood in the counfel of 
** the Lord, the people hearkened to them, was not the Lord 
*¢ among them, and fometimes raifed up unlikely means, as Da- 
‘© vid a fhepherd’s boy, and Gideon a threfher, and he was 
“* made a Judge and a Redeemer of Ifrael out of their flavery.” 
By which obfervations it appears, that Francis Howgill was a 
ftrong friend to public juftice, and that he did not apprehend an 
attachment to any particular form of government merely as fuch, 
by any means effential or indifpenfible. The fame author, page 
326, further faith, ** Now many are fo doting on the name of 
** a parliament, as though it were efféntial, or the name to be 
‘© the foundation of government, and ery up the privilege of 
‘* parliament, as fome have done prerogative, and would fight 
¢* about a name in their heat and paffion, and lofe the thing in- 
*¢ tended, though they be the reprefentative of the people, to do 
“* good to the people, and not hurt, they are accounted as good 
** fervants to God, and to them that ele€ted them; but if they 
** would, fo foon as got together, fet up a particular intereft to 
“© the imbondaging of the whole,” (as the parliameat of Great-Bri- 
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"tain towards this country © in all cafes whatfoever”’) “ and then 
“cry up their privilege to do what they. lift ;. then it is no rebelli- 
** on in God’s account, neither in the account of juft men, to call 
* them away, when they do not perform the thing intended, 
“* and will not hearken to the cry of their mafters (the people) 
** but perhaps call them rebels and traitors, if they fhould be turn- 
“* ed out.” And page 329 of the fame work, fpeaking” of the 
conduct of the parliament, with regard to their obftru@ion of 
the liberties of the people, he faith, “* Therefore -the army in 
‘< putting a ftop to that which did retard and draw back from 

. ** the end aforefaid, in God’s fight and in the fight of illuminated 
“* men, is norebellion, no treachery,” ae 

The numerous changes and revolutions in the kingdoms and 
empires of the earth, clearly defcribed and foretold by the pro- 
phets aiah, Feremiah, Exehiel, Daniel, Aas, and Zephaniah, par- 
ticularly concerning the Philiftines, Ammonites, Edomites, Mo- 
abites, Damafcus, Babylon, Ferufalem, Tyre, Sidon, Media, Per- 
fia, Gracia, Affjria, Ethispia, &c. as may be feen in holy writ, 
and which, for brevity fake, are not now repeated, fully prove the 
truth of the axiom laid down in the beginning; and though that 
mode of communicating to mankind the will and purpofes of 
God concerning the powers of this world, may be now almoft 

»teafed or at leaft fulpended, yet the Creator of Heaven and Earth, 
who feeth from everlafting to everlafting, no doubt takes: the fame 
cognizance, and exercifes the fame fuperintending and executive 
power he did in days of old, 

The pious and judicious Rodliz, author of the ancjent hiftory, 
confidering and remarking the great changes, which often take 
place in human affairs, and particularly the cafe. of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, fays, they ‘ thew the prodigious eafe with which all the 

’ “ power and riches of a kingdom are carried away, when God 
“* appoints the revolution, and fhift like a garment to a new 
** owner.” Vol. 1, p. 100. The fame author, vol, 7a Ps 340, 
{peaking of the fall of Carthage, fays, that Scipio, on that 
** occafion, refleéted that cities, nations and empires, are liable: 
** to revolutions no lefs than particular men,” and had the truth 
(obferves Rollin) enlightened his foul, he would have difcovered 
what we are taught in the Scriptures, that ‘* becaufe of unrigh- 
<* teous dealings, injuries and riches got by deceit, a kingdom is 
“€ tranflated from one people to another.” Ecc. 10, 8.---And 
Pp. 298 of the fame vol. treating of the accomplifhment of Daniel’s 
prophecies, relative to earthly kingdoms, fays, “* What man 
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but muft adore that-fovereign power, which God exercifes in 
afectet manner, over Kings and Princes, whofe very crimes 
he renders fubfervient to the execution of ‘his facred will, and 
the accomplifhment of his eternal decrees; in which all events 
both general and particular, have their’ appointed time and 
&¢ ‘place fixed beyond the poflibility of failing, even thofe which 
‘¢ depend moft on the choice and liberty of mankind.” He fur- 
ther informs us, vol.’8, p! 298, that, on’account of the arbitra- 
‘ry and unjuft behaviour of Antiochus, (to whom part of ‘Daniel’s 
prophecy related) the people revolted from him ; and page 369, 
fpeaking of ‘his fucceflor Selewcus, whofe fate appears to be pre- 
digted by Daniel, chap. xi, v.20, where the ‘text fays, ** then 
<< {hall ftand up in his (Antiochus) eftate, °a’raifer of taxes, in 
‘*© the glory of “his kingdom, but within few days he ‘fhall ‘be de- 
“© ftroyed3; or, according to the Hebrew text, ‘© ‘There thall 
-arife up in his (Antiochus) place, a man, who, asan extortioner, 
a colle&tor of taxes, fhall caufe.to pafs away, and thall deftroy 
“* the glory of the kingdom ;” -which clearly-point out the ‘mi- 
ferable-effe&ts, and juft punifhment, confequent of {uch arbitrary 
conduét.’ The foregoing author, at the conclufion of his hiftory 
of the antients, p. 224, recounting the various kingdoms, ftates 
and empires of the «world, their governments, cuftoms, ‘arts, 
'feiences, ‘grandeur, power, riches, &c.’ remarks thus, ** “But 
“46 whilft-we are in admiration of fo many fhining accomplifh- 
ments, the Supreme Judge, who can alone eftimate all things, 
fees nothing in them but trifle, meannefs, vanity ‘and’ pride ; 
and whilft mankind are continually bufied in perpetuating the 
power of their families, in founding kingdoms, and eternizing 
© themfelves, (if that were poffible) God from his throne,oa 
“high overthrows all their projects, and makes even their am- 
; bition the means of *executing his operations and defigns 5 all 
ages are prefent to him: He feeth from everlafting to everlaft- 
ing. Ecc. 39, 19) He’ has affigned all empires their fate and du- 
‘ration. In the different revolutions, (which ‘he had related) 
we have feen that nothing has come to pafs by chance.” 

Before I leave this part of the fubje@, it may not be amifs to 
infert fome further obfervations of E. Burrough beforementioned, 
in anfwer to fome queries propofed to the people called Quakers, 
“by one of King Charles’s friends, fuppofed to have been the Earl 
‘of Clarendon ; to which Edward Burrough replied thus, "* Yet 
“© notwithftanding I muff ftill fay, and: it is my judgment, that 
“ there was very great oppreflion and vexation under the govern- 
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*€ ment of the late King, and Bifhops under bis power, which 
** the Lord was offended with,*and many good people oppreffed 
** by ; for which caufe, the Lord might and did ju/tly raife up 
$* fome ‘to oppofe, and ftrive againft oppreffions and ivjuftice, and 
*¢ ‘to prefs after reformation in all things, This principle of fin- 
“* cerity, which in fome things carried them on in oppofiag op- 
** preffions, and preffing after reformation, J can never deny, but 
“* acknowledge it.” See Sewell’s hift. p. 283. iv 

The foregoing precedents and obfervations one would think 
might be fufficient to fatisfy the doubting, that the prefent revolu-~ 
tion is the work of the Lord, and according to the plan and de- 
fign of his providence, and tend to prove the fafety and propriety 
of a fubmiffion to the powers which now rule: But it may be ob- 
jected in juftification of the prefent fcruples and refufal by fome, 
that the prefent powers and government are ufurped and contrary 
to law: To this it may be anfwered, that the fame objeétion 
would have held good under every revolution which has hereto- 
fore been brought about, as they muft no. doubt lave been con- 
trary to the authority of the preceding’ powers, and by their 
friends and adherents been deemed ufurpations, which might alfo 
have been alledged againft the prefent conttitution: of Great- 
Britain, as may be hereafter remarked. , 

Tt appears to me that it is for thofe who chufé not to have any 
hand in the formation of governments, to take governments 
fuch as they find them, and comply’ with their laws, fo far as 
they are clear of infringing religious rights and’ matters of faith 
toward God : It cannot perhaps be found that friends, ever fince 
they were a people, ever refufed to affift in the fupport of govern- 
ment, but have ever held it right and neceflary to comply with 
the laws of the various governments under which they lived ; for 
as, according to our own repeated declarations as a fociety, (fee 
Sewell’s hift. p. 748, &c.) the ‘* fetting up and putting down 
** Kings and Governments is God’s peculiar prerogative, for 
** caufes beft known to himfelf, and that it is not our work or 
“* bufinefs to have any hand or contrivance therein, nor to be 
“* bufy bodies in matters above our ftations.” Whether then 
can fucha people, by any means, undertake to weaken or oppofe 
the prefent government, feeing thefe things are allowed to belong 
only unto God, is a matter worthy of confideration : for though 
fome may fay that the King’s right is infringed, and that no other 
power than the King hath a right to this country and the governs 
mient thereof, it may be alledged in return, that the King hath 

Tong fince agtually and exprefsly. put the people of this country 
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out of his own protection, without diftin@ion of perfons, whe-~ 
ther private or public, civil or religious: But I would ferioufy 
afk how any one knows, or can undertake to fay, that the above 
_affertion, on the part of the King, is really the cafe, and alroge- 
ther right in the fight of God, who doth whatfoever he pleafeth 
in the kingdoms of this world.. How know we, but as hath been 
the fentiment of divers living and powerful fervants of the Lord, 
and members of fociety in thefe days, but that the Almighty, 
*¢ ‘for caufes beft known unto himfelf,” may have a fpecial hand 
in this work, as was generally agreed by friends that he had at the 
beginning, even in the apparently ufurped revolution under Oliver 
Cromwell, as may be fecn by the epiftles of Francis Howgill, E. 
Burrough, and divers others written to him; which if it be the 
cafes we poffibly, and not without ftrong probability in the view 
of fome, may ‘‘ be found fighters againft-God,” which is a moft 
awful confideration, and ought ftrongly to operate in the minds 
of all; fothat if they cannot actively unite with, they be very 
careful, by no means, to oppofe the powers that now are, and 
which weare now under: unlefs they can fay as a church, that 
it is clearly revealed unto.them from God, that this government 
fhall not ftand, but come to nought, which I judge none will ad- 
venture to fay:. Let us then, I. befeech of us, attend to the 
abovementioned profeffion and declaration, and fee that if we are 
tohavenohand in fuch matters, it may be uniform, if not on 
one fide, neither on the other ; for our declaration is that we 
have no hand ‘* either in the fetting up or pulling down,” neither 
by this way or that way, as a religious fociety, there is no 
diflinction made of what King or of what government, if not 
as to one, fo neither as to another : if not by encouraging, fo 
neither by difcouraging. 

As to the acknowledgment of fulmiffion and fidelity to the dif- 
ferent governments we have lived under, the eras or times in 
which fuch acknowledgments have been neceflary, have been fo 
diftant, and fo few, that there has not been much faid on that 
head in the fociety ; indeed the aflenting praCtice of friends on thefe 
occafions, where no oath hath been required, has been fo com- 
mon and uncontended, that it has hitherto occafioned very little 
obfervation, and now one would think needed little or nothing 
faid on the occafion : Neverthelefs it is neceflary to obferve that 
George Fox, in a letter to Oliver Cromwell, during his protector- 
fhip, an, 1655, tells him, ‘* many are caft into prifon, and made 
** a prey upon, becaufe they cannot take the oath of abjuration, 
“© though they denied all that is ABJURED in it; and by that means. 
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“© many of the meflengers and minifters of the Lord Jefus Chrift 
“are caft into prifon,”---Jour. p, 152. From which it appears 
clearly, that the refufal, even of the minifters in fociety, at that 
time, and under that revolution, which was built not only upon 
the oppofition but banifhment and deftruétion of a king, arofe 
from no other fcruple than merely becaufe it was adminiftered 
in the form of an oath, which otherwife, as appears by this let- 
ter, they would readily have taken, although it was not fimply a 
declaration of fidelity, but an abjuration; that is to fay, a re- 
nouncing of all oppofite powers, claims and pretenfions: indeed 
the common and frequent anfwer of friends, when they were 
queftioned or perfecuted for not taking the oaths of allegiance 
and fupremacy, was, ‘* we cannot take an oath, if we could take 
** any oath, we could take this.’’---Now if George Fox and the 
friends of that day could have fafely and freely given a declara- 
tion of fidelity to Oliver Cromwell, as well as a renunciation of 
all other temporal authority, what hinders that the fame may be 
done now ?--- : 

At the revolution which happened under king William, upon 
james’s being obliged to quit the kingdom, it appears by Sewell’s 
hiftoty, p, 705, that the parliament, in compliance with the 
people called Quakers, framed and enaéted a Teft, which, tho’ 
ofa very ftridt and binding nature, W.Sewell {peaks of with great 
fatisfaction, notwithftanding it was to be performed to a perfon, 
who, (tho’ worthy of the truft repofed in him) yet, by hereditary 
tight, had no claim to the crown. 
The Tett is as follows: ‘I A. B. do fincerely promife, and 
folemnly declare before God and the world, that I will be true, 
** and faithful to King William and Queen Mary; and I do 
folemnly profefs and declare, that I do from my heart abhor, 
deteft and renounce, as impious and heretical, that damnable 
doétrine and pofition, that Princes excommunicated, “or. de- 
prived by the Pope, or any authority of the See of Rome, may 
be depofed or murdered by their fubje€ts, or any other whatfo- 
ever. And [ declare, that no foreign Prince, Perfon, Prelate, State 
or Potentate, hath, or ought to have, any power, jurifdiction, 
fuperiority, pre-eminence or authority, ecciefiaftical or fpiritu- 
al, within this realm.” This was the Teft made for and ac- 
cepted by the Society, altho’ exprefsly for feclufion of the natural 
lawful heir, who, at the very fame time, maintained a court, and 
was encouraged and fupported by one of the moft powerful States 
in Europe; a Prince who had rendered the Society many fignal 
fervices and favours, and who, it is remarked, had received more 
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addrefles from the pecple he governed, than perhaps any other 
King inthe fame {pace of time ; particularly from the London 
friends, who, but about two years before this a@ of abjuration or 
renunciation, teld him, ‘* It fhould be their endeavour (with 
“< God’s help) ALWAYS to approve ourfelves the King’s faithful 
“and loving fubjedts,---praying God to blefs him, his rpya! fa- 
‘* mily and people, with grace and peace, and that after @ dong 
‘* and p ofperous reign here, he might receive a better crown 
“© among the bleffed.” See the addrefs in Sewell’s hift. p. 683.--- 
JAlfo the whole beady of friends, in and from the yearly meeting of 
Lendon, 1687, in, the conclufion of an addrefs,tell him that ‘* while 
§* we live, it fhall be our endeavour (thro’ God’s grace) to de- 
‘S mean ourfelves, as in confcience to God, and duty to the King, 
“* we are obliged, his peaceable, loving and faithful fubjedts.” 

Several other inftances might be adduced on this occafion, but 
it is apprehended. that thefe may be fufficient to fhew, that, not- 
withitanding preceding obligations, attachments and declarations, 
the fociety have not apprehended themfelves implicitly and un- 
exceptionably bound to any King or Power, further than they 
governed according to the fundamental principies of the empire ; 
but that they were difioived from their promifes and declarations, 
when the Prince manifeftly and a@tually attempted to fubvert the 
principles of the conftitution; otherwife how can we reconcile 
the folemn declaration and promifes made to King James, with 
the p:omifes and declarations made to King William, and thofe 
who fucceeded. 

Now feeing this has been the real and declared fentiment and 
conduct of fociety on former occafions, would it not be hard for 
them to cenfure or condemn thofe who apprehend themfelves ex- 
cufable tor conforming or fubmitting to the prefent powers, 
which, according to Scripture, muft be allowed “‘ to be of God.” 
This appears to fome to be going a great length ; but let us confi- 
der that if we-examine the condu@ and charaéters of former 
Rulers and Governors, particularly thofe concerning whom the 
Apoftle makes that folemn acknowledgment, we fhall have 
reafon to believe that they were not more likely to be ordained of 
God, than the powers which are now fet over us, feeing they were 
fuperftitious and warlike Heathens, immerfed in grots idolatry : 
~-~But it may be objected the proceedings againft King James, 
and the fubfequent conformity of friends and others to the fucceed- 
ing powers, was chiefly upon a religious acceunt and principle, 
which he evidently attempted unlawfully to infringe: This is 


granted; but are not all laws and obligations between men condi- 
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tional, and no longer binding than the terms, upon which they 
were made, are kept and obferved, agreeable to that well known 
maxim adopted by Wm. Penn in his famous trial,---** Ceflante 
“ ratione legis, ceflat Lex.”--- That is, The reafon ofthe Law 
ceafing, the Law itfelf ceafeth: This muft have been the. prin= 
ciple upon which they acted ;and fhal! thofe be now cenfured for 
acting as to civil affairs, what the fociety itfelf did as to religt- 
ous concerns? Are not prc mifes and obligations made equally va~ 
lid in both, and ‘the breakers of the one criminal (in fuch, cafes) 
as well as the other? , 

Without entering far into a political difquifition of the merits 
of the caufe now in agitation, 1 would juft refer to confideration. 
the glaring, undeniable and repeated ftrokes given to, and 
breaches made in the conftitution under which we have heretofore 
lived, by thofe who were bound and {worn to maintain it, im- 
violably, even at the rifque of their eternal falvation, as may be 
gathered from W. Penn’s works, vol. 1. p. 685, &c. . where, 
amongft other things, he. recites the fentence pronounced againft 
the breakers of the articles in the Great Charter, which is.as fol- 
lows: ‘In the name of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghoft, 
* Amen. Whereas our Sovereign Lord the King, to the honour 
* of God and of Holy Church, and for the common profit. of 
*¢ the realm, hath granted for him, and his heirs for ever, thefe 
“© articles above written. Robert, Archbifhop of Canterbury, 
*¢ Primate of all England, admonifhed all, his province, ,once, 
“© twice and thrice, becaufe that fhortnefs will not fuffer fomuch 
« delay, as to give knowledge to all the people of England of 
“ thefe prefents in writing: We therefore enjoin all perfons, of 
“ what efiate foever they be, that they, and. every of. them, as 
‘¢ much as in them is, fhall uphold and maintain thefe articles 
« granted by our Sovereign Lord the King, in all. points: ‘And 
‘© all thofe that in any point da refi? or break, ot in any manner 
“‘ hereafter procure, counfel, or in any wife affent to refift or 
“ break thofe ordinances, or go about it, by word or deed, openly 
‘* or privily, by any manner of pretence or colour, We,. the 
“© aforefaid Archbifhops, by our authority in this writing ex- 
<* preffed, do excommunicate and accurfe, and from the body of 
“ our Lord Jefus Chrift, and from all the company of heaven, 
<* and from all the facraments of holy Church do fequefter and 
S© exclude.” age 
. Upon which W. Penn obferves, ‘* We may here fee, that/in 
“© the obfcureft times of popery, they were not without a fenfe 
“© of juftice and a care of freedom, and that even papifts, whom 

“¢ many 
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*¢ many think no friends to /iderty and property, under dreadful 
penalties, enjoin an zaviolable cobfervance of this Great Char- 
ter, by which they are confirmed. And though Iam no Roman 
‘Catholic; and as little value their other curfes pronounced upon 
religious diffenters, yet I declare ingenuoufly 1 would not, for 
the world, incur this curle, as cvery man DESERVEDLY DOTH, 

that offers violence ta the fundamental freedoms thereby repeated 

“© and cimfirmed.” 

Now.if Kings, as well as others, deferved the penalties here 
mentioned, for a breach of that charter, then the mere renun- 
ciation or refufal of their right to a fmall fpot of this earth, muft 
certainly be confidered in the mildeft point of view. Plutarch 
(in Pyrrh. p. 390) fays that ** Kings, when:any revolution hap- 
‘© pens in their dominions, are apt to complain bitterly of their 
** fubjeéts unfaitiifulnefs and difloyalty ; but they do them wrong, 
‘© and forget that it was themfelves, who gave them the firft let- 
“© fons of their difloyalty, by difregarding juftice and fidelity, 
‘© which they facrificed to their own particular interefts.” 

The judicious Rollip, author of the ancient hiftory, vol. 2, 
p- 288, after treating of the caufe of the declenfion in theAffyrian 
Cmpits fays, ** Surely the oaths by which Treaties were fealed 

“© and ratified, and the Deity brought in not only as prefent but 
as guarantee of the conditions fipulated, (as-was the cafe be- 
tween the Kings of Great-Britain and their fubjeéts) is a moit 
facred and augutt ceremony, very proper for the fubjecting of 
earthly Princes to the Supreme Judge of Heaven and Earth. 

Now if Princes, by their unfaithfulnefs, will teach their peo- 
ple not'to ftand in fear of the Supreme Being, how fhall they 
be able to fecure refpect and reverence to themfelves? Nor is 
it at‘all aftonifhing, that the contempt which an impiousPrince, 
who-has no regard to the fanctity of an oath, fhews of God 
and religion, fhould fhake the very foundations of the firmelt 
and beft eftablifhed empires, and fooner or later occafion their 
utter deftru@tion,”” And page 275, the fame author fays, that 
among other caufes which brought the ruin of that empire, 

‘the four following may be looked upon asthe principal : “Uheir 

“© exceflive magnificence and luxury, the abject fubjection and 

flavery of the people, the bad education of their Princes, and 

‘© their want of faith-in the execution of their Treaties, Oaths 

*¢ and Engagements.” 

As to the renunciation of the King’s heirs and fucceflors, which 
feems to be a material caufe of objection with fome, do we not 
find that when any perfon‘or perfons forfeit their eftates to the 
King‘or country where they dwell, that their heirs and gee 
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fors are alfo deprived of the fame ; indeed. nothing can be clai:ned 
by an heir, as fuch, but in virtue or right of his anceftor or 
progenitor ; and if there be no right in them, or the right, if 
any, were forfeited or loft, it isalfo loft to their heirs and fuccef- 
fors ; for though right not forfeited or alienated does not die, 
though it may fleep, yet right once forfeited or properly lof, can 
never properly be regained : Befide the King (as hath been ob- 
ferved) has already put the people of this country, without dif- 
tinction, out of his prote@ion, by exprefs declaration ; and as 
protection and allegiance being reciprocal, is an eftablifhed maxim 
in all fates, and is according to the nature and reafon of things : 
Upon this principle, by the King’s own act, the allegiance of 
the people is diffolved. The fame may be faid with. regard to 
thefe States, if, by the willof Providence, they fhould hereafter be 
fubdued, and no longer capable of yielding protection ; which is 
according to the declaration of Congrefs, as well as to the pre- 
amble of the at for fecuring the prefent government, which ex- 
prefsly declares that protection and allegiance are reciprocal : 
This is the object and ultimatum of the act, and is the natural, 
fimple and true conftruction of the fame, being, without doubt, 
no other than what muft be intended and expected at the. framing 
of the fame, as is allowed by the judgment of thofe now in 
power, nor can it indeed be otherways rightly underftood. 

Having faid thus much as to declarations of fidelity and renun- 
ciation, it may not beamils to add fomething on the fubje& of 
the payment of Taxes. 

For this purpofe [I fhall produce an epiftle of George Fox, 
taken from his book of epiftles, p. 137, where he advifes, °° Alf 
‘* friends every where, who are dead to all carnal weapons, and 
** have beaten them to pieces, ftand in that which takes away 
‘© the occafion of wars, which faves mens lives, and deftroys 
** none, nor would have others; and as for the Rulers that are 
** to keep peace, for peace fake, and for the advantage of truth, 
*< give them their tribute; but to bear and carry weapons to fight 
** with, the men of peace, (who live in that which takes away 
** the occafion of wars) they cannot ag in fuch things, under the 
“© feveral powers, but have paid their tribute, which they may 
** do fill for peace fake, and not hold back the earth, but go 
** over it, and in fo doing friends may better claim. their 
** liberty.” ; 

W. Penn, in an addrefs to the high court of parliament, ans 
no 1671, vol. 1, p..41, tellsthem, that ** We both own and 
“* are ready to yield obedience te every erdinance of man, re- 
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' ** lating to human affairs, and that for confcience fake ; and that 
** IN ALL REVOLUTIONS, we have demeaned’ ourfelves with 
\ ** much peace and patience, difowning all contrary aétings ; and 
© that we have lived: moff peaceably under all the various govern- 
**- ments that have been fince our firft appearance ;”? which could 
not have been faid with propriety, unlefs they had fubmitted to the 
civil ordinances of men, as above declared. 
Thomas Story, in his journal, p. 269, fpeaking concerning a 
law made to enforce the bearing of arms, which he difapproved, 
i yet in the courfe of the debate, which he-had with the judge ofa 
court, faith, “* I began with the example of Chrift himfelf 
** for the payment of a Vax, though applied by Ceefar unio: the 
“* ufes of war, and other exigencies of his government ;” and 
was going to fhew the difference between a law that dire@ly and 
principally affects the perfon in war, requiring perfonal fervice, 
anda law which only requires @ general tax, to be applied by Ru- 
lers as they fee caufe; ‘* for though we as a people readily pay fuch 
** taxes impartially afleffed, yet as the kingdom of Chrift is not 
** of this world, his fervants will not fight, though they may and 
© ought to pay taxes, according to the example of Chrift their 
““ head :? And what that inftance and example was, he relates 
p- 410, where he fays, that “* The Lord Jefus Chrift obeyed all 
** the righteous laws both of Fews and Romans, fo far as his con- 
“¢ dition in this world fubjeéted him to them’: For though he was, 
*¢ and is the peaceable Saviour, aud came not to deftroy mens 
“* lives, but to fave them, yet in obedience to the laws of men, 
** where not oppofite to or interfering with the laws of God, he 
** wrought a miracle to pay a poll-tax, where in ftrictnefs the 
** Jaw did not require it cf him, nor of his difciples ; for having 
** Roman privileges by virtue of an old league between the Jews 
**-and Romans, whereby they were as children and not ttrangers, 
©° neverthelefs to obviate all o¢cafion of offence, he fubmitted 
** to it, though only an ordinance of men, and his apoftles like- 
© wife, as an example to bis church through all ages then to come.” 
Though this example is generally well known, it may not be 
improper here to recite it, which wasthus: ‘* And when they 
came to Capernaum, they that received Tribute-money, came 
| to Peter, and faid, doth your mafter pay Tribute? He faith yes. 
And when he was come into the houfe, Jefus prevented him, fay- 
ing, what thinkeftthou, Simon? Of whom do the Kings of the 
| earth take Cuftom or Tribute ; of their own children‘ or of ftran- 
gers? Peter faith unto him, of ftrangers. Jefus faith unto him, 
thén-arethe children free. Notwithfanding, left we — 
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fend them, go thou to the fea, and caft an hook, and take up 
the fith that firft cometh up, and when thou haft opened his 
mouth, thou halt find a piece of money : That take, and give 
unto them for me and thee.” Matt. jth, v. 24, 25, 26, 27. 

It is here remarkable that our Saviour appears to have revolved 
in his mind the whole nature of the cafe, and of the demand that 
was made ; for upon Peter’s informing the Tax-gatherers, that 
his mafter paid Tribute, our Lord took occafion to remind him 
by a gentle reprehenfion, that he had gone further in his reply 
than he was bound to do, or than was requifite from the nature 
of their condition and circumftances ; and immediately upon Pe- 
ter’s entering the houfe, prevented his fpeaking by making ufe 
of a very ftrong and lively argument to convince Peter, that he 
had been quite as quick as was neceflary ; and that inftead of 
being bound to pay the Tax, they were, according to the cuftom 
of the country, exempt and free; yet notwithftanding this free- 
dom and privilege, or without the leaft obje@tion to the ufe to 
which the money might be applied, though the Romans were in 
general Heathen idolaters, and about that time, as appears from 
hiftory, aétually engaged in war on feveral fides, and the character 
of their Emperor Ziberius marked as debauched, unjuft, cruel, 
tyrannicy fanguinary and inhuman. Yet Chrift our Lord, 
though cloathed with majefty and power above all the laws and 
powers of this world, and was thereby able to have fubdued all 
things unto himfelf, and made them fubfervient to his will, was 
fo tender of giving uneafinefs to the powers that then bore rule, 
that he ordered Peter, by producing an aftonifhing. miracle, as 
we have read, to comply and pay the Tax for this very ftriking 
reafon, ‘‘ /e/? we should offend.” 

Thomas Story beforementioned, in his journal, page 413, faith, 
‘* That the fufferings of the faithful in Chrift, in all ages, have 
not arofe from the breach of any laws relating only to civil govern- 
ment, which they do readily obferve and confcientioufly obey,” 
And in the fame page adds, ‘* That as there always is and muft 
be, in the nature of things, a great and neceflary charge attend- 
ing government, (a kingdom or /tate being but as one great 
houfe or family, and no private or particular family can fubfift 
without charge) for that caufe, all are to pay Tribute, as juftly 
(or equally) impofed by the legiflature.’* 

The faid author, in a conference had with the Czar of Muf- 
covy, faith, ** Though we are prohibited arms and fighting in 
perfon, as inconfiftent (we think) with the rules of the gofpel of 
Jefus Chrift ; yet we can, and do, by his example, readily and 
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cheerfully pay unto every government, and in every form, where we 
‘Dappen to be fubjeéts, fuch fums and aflefsments as are required of 
us by the re/pedtive laws under which we live. For when a ge- 
neral Tax was laid by the Roman Czar, upon his extenfive em- 
pire, and the time of payment came, the Lord ‘fe/us Chri?” (ac- 
cording to Scripture, Mat. 25, as recited by T. Story) ‘* wrought 
a miracle to pay a'Tax, where yet it was not ftriGly due; we, 
by fo great an example, do freely pay our Taxes to Cafar, who 
of right hath the direction and application of them, to the vari- 
ous ends of government, to peace or to war, as it pleafeth him, 
oras need may, according to the conftitution or laws of his 
kingdom.” Jour. p. 125. 

W. Penn, vol. 2. p. 33, faith, ‘© That fince we are as large 
contributors to the government as our antagenifts, we are inti- 
tled to as large protection from it.’ Now this faying could not 
have been true, unlefs they paid all the public Taxes, in com- 
mon with other men, which no doubt their antagonifts did ; and 
by analogous conclufion, if we, under the prefent difpenfation, 
refufe to contribute to the government under which we live, how 
can we expect to be intitled to its protection, not only at prefent, 
but in cafe the Almighty fhould fee meet further and fully to . 
eftablifh it. 

The faid Author, in the fame vol. p. 788, in anfwer to fome 
objections made againft the fociety, obferves among other things, 
that it was faid ‘© The Quakers will not fupport civil govern- 
ment,” &c. To which he anfwers, ** This is alfo untrue upon expe- 
rience ; for what people, (fays he) under government, pay their 


“taxes better than they do.” 


Samuel Bownas, in the account of his life, relates an epiftclary 
argument he had with one Ray, a Prieft, who charged friends 
with'an inconfiftency in that, while they actually paid and even 
colleGted Tax for the purpofes of carrying on a war againft 
France with vigour: ‘They yet refufed to pay Tythes and Mi- 
litia aflefsments: To which $. Bownas replies, ‘* We are ftill 
of the fame mind with R. Barclay, that wars and fightings are 
inconfiftent with the gofpe! principles, and till lie under fuffer- 
ings with refpeét to the militca, being careful to walk by the rule 
of Chrift’s do@trine ; and yet do not think ourfelves inccnfiftent 
in aétively complying with the law of Taxes, in rendering unto 
Ceefar the things that are Cafar’s, and he may do therewith what 
pleafeth him.” Where it may be well to obferve, that he there 
fpeaks cf Taxes as due unto Cxfar ; thereby no doubt meaning 
the power that for the prefent bears rule, whether Emperor, Pro- 
tector,- King, or Congrefs. 

From 
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From what has been obferved, I think it may plainly appear, 
that friends heretofore have been fo far from cenfuring or con- 
demning their members on fuch occafions, that they have rather 
encouraged the Payment of Taxes, (except thofe in lieu of perfonal 
fervice) and advifed a fubmiffion to the powers that bore rule, un- 
der the various governments and revolutions in which they lived ; 
but if this be doubted, or any thing has been advanced that is not 
conformable to the truth, it will be well for any one to,point out . 
the fame; but if they are confiftent with reafon, juftice and truth, 
it will be well to be cautious how any thing is aéted oppofite there- 
to; and whilft we declare that we cannot have a hand in public 
revolutions, (as belonging unto God) by promoting and encou- 
raging, we may beware of taking an a@tive pare by oppoling and 
difcouraging, whether as to Non-payment of Taxes, or other ci- 
vil acts ; and then of confequence none can, with propriety or 
confiftency, be cenfured or condemned concerning the fame, efpe- . 
cially in cafes where no precedent for. cenfure or condemnation 
can be fouad in the hiftory or proceedings of friends. 

As it is queried by fome, whether Friends paid their Taxes un- 
der the government of Oliver Cromwell, although there is as great 
or greater reafon to conclude they did, than there is to fuppofe or 
prove that they did not; yet it may be obferved that the practice 
of friends, ever fince the time of George Fox, has been to keep 
a particular account of the fufferings they fuftained, and the amount 
therzof, when it was ona confcientious or religious account, which 
have been recorded, and tranfmitted down to us from time to 
time: Now as it never yet has appeared in the accounts of friends 
fufferings, that any thing was taken from them, on account of 
Taxes, even under Cromwell's government, the committee of 
fafety, or any of the then powers, which, if ona religious account, 
they had refufed to pay, would have amounted tu a very confider- 
able fum, equal, if not fuperior, to any recorded by them, and 
would no doubt have been taken particular notice of amongft their 
other fufferings ; but as nothing of this kind appears, it is there- 
fore more than probable, and may be very fafely concluded, that. 
they fubmitted in thefe refpects to the feveral governments, of what 
kind foever, under which they lived; and that they paid their» 
Taxes for the fupport of thofe governments, in common with 
other men, according to their uniform praétice as a people. 

To the above Teftimony of the dead, let us attend alfo to one of 
the living, an anonymous author, though well known to be Ti- 
mothy Davis, a worthy friend and minifter of the gofpel; ina 
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to the prefent government, printed at Watertown, about two years 
ago, and fold by B, Edes, near the Bridge, has fully declared his 
fentiments in the following manner : 

*« If it be fafe to follow the example of our predeceffors, why 

mot comply ?---‘* What did they do? ”---I anfwer, they have: 
from their very firft appearance, as a feparate fuciety, been fubject 
to fuch who were invetted with the authority of the nation, with- 
out meddling with the various difputes that have arifen fince their 
time, concerniag regal authority, and on whom it ought to de- 
volve. For a farther confideration hereof, you may remember, 
that friends made their appearance in the reign of King Charles 
the Firft; who, by his too much afpiring after fovercignty or de- 
{potifm, alarmed the people, who, headed by Oliver Cromwell, 
prevailed againft the king, and took the reins of government into 
his own hands, and governed the kingdom himfelf, under the cha- 
racter of lord Protector, 

Here we do not find but that friends, who,had paid their alle- 
giance and their taxes to the king, continued to pay them to Oliver 
Cromwell, during the time he held the reins of government: And 
what can be faid of him, but that he headed the populace, and was 
an oppofer of kingly authority, not merely as fuch, but as it be- 
came, through the hands of the king, fubverfive of the rights and 
privileges of the people: What harder things can be faid of thofe 
who are at the head of the prefent oppofition, that may render 
them lefs worthy of receiving taxes to defray the charges of go- 
vernment.’ By all that I have been able to difcover our fociety in 
England have ever made a point of being careful and exact in pay- 
ing all taxes that-are legally affeffed, except the Priefts rates, , 

After Cromwell, king Charles the Second came to the throne, and 
they paid taxes to him alfo. After which, the crown continued in 
the family of Stewarts, until the difturbances in king James the 
Second’s reign; who, by his favouring popery, juftly alarmed ard 
incens’d the people againft him, that thinking himflf not fafe 
among a juftly provoked people, took fhelter in France, which made 
way for the Prince of Orange. Here we find the line of Stewarts 
interrupted again, which devolved on them according to legal fuc- 
ceffion, and the Prince, in conjunction with the people, oppofing 
the then kingly government in James; much the fame as is Jaid to 
the charge of thofe who are at the head of the prefent oppofition ; 
and Friends, who were defixous to live in peace with all men, paid 
taxes to him likewife ; but fay they, ‘« James favoured popery, and 
-endeavoured, to introduce popifh government, and therefore forfeited 
his right to the crown.” Bevit for--but is favouring popery the 
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only inftance in which the kings of England can forfeit their rights 
to reign over a free people ?---1 fhould think, that when the fword’ 
is‘put into the hands of a king, to be direéted far the punifhment of 
evil doers, and praife to them that do well, we might have fome rea- 
{on to expect him to act, in fome meafure, anfwerable to his exalted 
flation, and the truft the people have repofed in him, (as kingly 
authority originates from the people)---But if to the contrary he 
fhould act fo far below his exalted ftation, as to turn the point of 
the {word at the vitals of the people, it muft be very alarming, efpe- 
cially when they have confer’d all the favours upon him, that were 
in their power, confiftent with the fafety of the kingdom, he as 
‘fully forfcits his right to reign over them, as in the cafe of popery. 

Every confiderate man, no doubt would be glad of fuch a form 
of government as might be unexceptionable; but we have no rea- 
fon to expect it, in this imperfect ftate of things: Yet we ought 
to ufe all juft and reafonable means to rectify all diforders in govern- 
ment, that are in the compafs of our power, confiftent with the 
peaceable profeflion we make ; and at the fame time to be as care- 
fal not to complain without juft caufe, but’be as content as we can, 
under fuch a form of government, as it-hath pleafed Divine Provi- 
dence to cait our lots: And it muf bea very bad one indeed, that 
is not preferable to a ftate of anarchy. Ina word, let a man be un= 
der any form of government he can imagine to himfelf, wheré’he 
receives any advantage by it, and while he remains under it, he 
ought to bear his proportion of the charge of it; for the thoughts 
of having our lives and every thing that is near and dear to us, lie 
wholly at the mercy of every invader, without any poffibility of re- 
drefs from any legal authority, I fhould think, would incline us to 
be willing to bear our juft proportion of the charge of fuch govern- 
ment as we are under, if it fhould not in every refpeét be confiftent 
with the moft perfect fyftem, 

Our Saviour hath fet this matter in an indifputable light to me, 
by the converfation he had with Peter on that fubject, at a time when 
thofe who received tribute-money came to Petér querying with him, 
whether their Ada/ter paid Tribuie or not?) Peter Jad he did. Chrift 
willing, it appears, to take advantage of this opportunity, to leave 
an example to future ages of his approbation of payimeg taxes, in a 
cafe fimilar to the prefent, in every thing effential to the prefent 
argument, and as an additional weight to the holy example, intro- 
duc’d a converfation with Peter, not waiting for him to introduce 
it, or propound any queftions on the fubject, but prevented him, as 
if with defign to remove every hefitation, proceeded thus, What 
thinkeft thou, Simon, of whom do the kings of earth take cuftom or tribute, 
af their own' children or of firangers? Peter faith unto him, of firangers, 
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silts faith unte him, Then ave the-children free. As much as if he 

ad faid, ‘* then have they no juft demand on us, we being children, 
may very well refufe paying of it---Neverthelefs, left we thould 
offend them, it is beft it fhould be paid, therefore I would have 
thee do it,” which he was enabled to do by an extraordinary mi- 
racle, I cannot fee how it is pofible for any thing to be exprefs’d 
more clearly to remove every fcruple. It is further obfervable, that 
there is.not one word of objection either from Chrift or Peter, that 
part, of this tribute-money went to defray military charges, (for it 
undoubtedly did) which we might expeét to find here if any where, 
feeing they were then upon the point of paying taxes. 

If our rulers purfue meafures for the defence and fupport of civil 
government, that we think not ftri@tly confiftent with the rules of 
the gofpel, even by repelling force by force, to the fhedding of hu- 
man blood, it is out of our power to help it; they proceed in the 
defence of government as it fuits them beft; and if their manner 
doth not fuit us, that may not hinder, but we may receive as much 
advantage from it as if they purfued {uch meafures as we may think 
we could point out. However, let them proceed in a hoftile man- 
ner_or not, in thedefence of our rights and privileges, it is certain, 
if we receive advantage from civil government, we ought to bear 
our part of the charge of maintaining of it, or elfe have no re- 
courte to it in any cafe whatever ; for it would be very odd for us 
to feek protection againft the encroachments or abufe of our fel- 
low creatures, from an authority that we refufe to help to fupport, 
It may farther be obferved, that the tribute that Peter paid by our 
Saviour’s direétion, was at a time when the Jews were under the 
Romans, and Cefar at great expence in fupporting his legions for 
the defence of his empire : Thatas Chrift, by the hand of Peter, 
paid a tax, He mauft confequently pay a proportionable part of 
uch charge. 

In one place Chrift faith, Render to Cafar the things that are his; 
but in the inftance before us, he fets us an example of paying the 
requifition of civil authority, not only when the foldiers received 
a part of it, but even where not ftridily due, rather than give of- 
fence ; although it helped to uphold a government under which 
they (7. e. the Jews) were reduced by the dint of fword ; an ex- 
ample of meeknefs that ought to have place in every confiderate 
mind; that whilft we remain fteady to our teflimony againft 
fhedding human blood, we may preferve our confciences void of 
offence toward God and man, ard by no means, at any time, 
throw out any unbecoming reflections againft thofe in authority, 
nor miftake will for tender feruple of confcience in paying taxes, 

or 
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or in any thing elfe, nor give civil authority any unneceflary 
trouble. 

The matter now under confideration is ferious. Many valu-, 
able members of fociety, both public and private, at this time, in 
different places, do not think themfelves called or bound to join 
in the refufals and fcruples which fome make, and many more 
who have not yet fully confidered the matter, will probably be of 
the fame mind ; if this be allowed, which I believe may fafely be 
done, will it not be exceeding hard that they fhould be denied the 
privileges of that fociety, in whofe ways they have been educated, 
and whofe religious principles they profefs and hold, and to 
which they are clofely attached ? In time paft, though there was 
diverfity of fentiments with regard to fome matters, yet we bore 
one with another without ceniure, in that fpirit of condefcenfion 
and brotherly regard, which is peculiarly characteriftic of the fol- 
lowers of the Lamb, and fhall we now, in very fimilar cafes, 
give up that Chriftian temper, caft one another off, and produce a 
feparation, when love and union might be preferved as well as in 
former days, and for which there is probably as much occafion as 
ever there was iince the foundation of the province. ; 

If indeed we think it proper as a fociety, to maintain an oppo-. 
fition to the prefent powers of government, in civil as well as 
religious refpects, it may preclude the ufe of the prefent obferva- 
tions, or at leaft render any fervice, which might be expeCted from 
them, very improbable; but as that would appear to be fo con- 
trary to the profeffion we have made, as well as inconfiftent. with 
our eftablifhed principles, that I prefume it cannot really be the 
cafe : I have therefore taken the freedom of laying thefe obferva- 
tions before us for our férious confideration. 

Never was there a people more deeply interefted in the event of 
public proceedings, than-we now are. We are confiderably nu- 
merous in various parts of the continent, and particularly fo in 
this State. We are not only interefted ourfelves, but future gene- 
rations may likewife be deeply affected by the part we now aét. 
I with us therefore fo to conduct, as that Jew nor Gentile, or 
the church of Chrift, either at this or any future time, may have 
jut occafion of offence. ‘ 

Now, notwithftanding what has been offered, as there may 
be fome who may allege that their fcruples and non-compliance 
with the demands of the prefent government, as_to civil affairs, 
arifes from a principle of confcience, which I am fenfible is a ve- 
ry delicate point to touch upon, yet as I have no other end in 
view, but the good ef fociety, as well as individuals, I would 

therefore 
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therefore beg them to confidtr that confcience, according to the 
general idea annexed to it, is a very facred thing. Let us-there~ 
fore be cautious how we apply it to common, civil, and merely 
human affairs, left we make the plea for it upon more important 
occafions of too light eftimation : It is deeply expedient for us to 
coniider its nature, or what we are to underftand thereby in reli- 
gious affairs, and what are the proper and fit objects and fubjects 
thereof, which maybe neceflary to claim and aflert as independent 
of the power of the civil magiftrate : For this purpofe let us ob- 
ferve Rob. Barclay’s fentiment of the matter, who, in the latter 
part of the 5th and 6th propofition, after {peaking of the light 
of Chrift, and the light of man’s natural confcience, faith, <¢ “To 
the light of Chrift then in the confcience, and not to man’s na- 
tural confcience, it is that we commend men: This, not that, 
it is, which we preach up and direét people to, as to a moft cer- 
tain guide unto eternal life.” From hence we may fafely infer, 
that no objection arifing from any thing fhort of the light of 
Chrift, can be fufficient to operate with the profeffors of Chritt 
our Lord, as a Chriftian church, in their proceedings and deter- 
minations ; fo that it eflentially behoves them, certainly to know 
that it is altogether from the illumination and power thereof, and 
not at all from the other, that they are actuated: This appears to 
be abfolutcly and indifpenfably neceflary for the right and true 
fupport of a pure Chriftian teftimony, and which I heartily wifh 
may be deeply and fufficiently attended to by all the active mem+ 
bers of fociety ; for in vain is it to endeavour to lift up a ftandard 
to the nations, unlefs in-and by that power alone which is able to 
ftrengthen for the work ;- without which pure and unmixed quali- 
fication it will prove too large and too heavy, fo that being beat- 
en and driven by thewinds, it will fall to the ground, to the fhame 
and confufion of thofe who attempted to ereét and fupport it. 

The faid author, in the 14th propofition of the apology, treat- 
ing of the power of.the civil magiftrate, faith, “© The queftion 
is firft, whether the civil magiftrate hath power te force men in 
things religious, to do contrary to their confciences, and if they 
will not, to punifh them in their goods, liberties and lives ? This 
(faith he) we hold in the negative. But fecondly, as we would 
have the magiftrate to avoid this extreme of encroaching upon 
mens confciences ; fo, on the otherhand, we are far from joining 
with or ftrengthening fuch libertines, as would ftretch the liberty 
of their confciences ‘to the prejudice of their neighbours, or the 
ruin of human fociety.» We underftand therefore by matters of 
confiientce, fuch as immediately relate betwixt God and man, or 
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men and men, as to meet together to worfhip God in that way 
which they judge is moft acceptable unto him ; and not to incroach 
upon or feek to force their neighbours, otherwife than. by reafon, 
or fuch other means as Chrift and his apoftles ufed, viz. preach- 
ing, and inftructing fuch as will hear.and receive it ; but not at all 
for men nader the notion of conf{cience, to do any thing contrary 
to the moral and perpetual ftatutes generally acknowledged by all 
Chriftians ; in which cafe the magiftrate may very lawfully ufe 
his authority.” ‘The do@trine here preached is excellent both for 
thofe in, as well as thofe under authority, as it may clearly ap- 
pear from thence that “+ i things religious,” {uch as he there men- 
tions, he apprehends the magiftrate has no juft power, and that 
con{cience may fafely be pleaded ; but obferve the care and caution 
with which he writes, and how pofitively he excludes from that 
facred claim ‘* any thing that-is ated contrary to the moral and 
perpetual ftatutes generally acknowledged by all Chriftians.” But 
it may be afked, what are thofe moral and perpetual ftatutes? I at 
once take it for granted, that the laying and paying of T’axes for 
the fupport of human and civil governments, and acknowledging 
th authority of the fame, are material. parts ; feeing they have 
been very generally affented and fubmitted unto by Chriftians of all 
feéts and denominations, at and from the perfonal appearance of 
our Lord Jefus Chrift, in all countries, and under all revolutions, 
down to this very day; and without which ‘ human fociety’’ 
could not be fupported, but inevitably verge into confufion and 
ruin : From which I would as concifely as poffible, according to 
the worthy author’s manner, and nearly in his own words, lay 
down a pofition, and then draw and prove what I apprehend to be 
an undeniable and conclufive argument, as’ follows : 

Pof. That it is unlawful and improper to counteract the moral 
and perpetual ftatutes generally acknowledged by Chriftians. 

But the laying and paying of Taxes for the fupport of human 
and civil governments, and acknowledging the authority of the 
fame, are of thofe moral and perpetual ftatutes, &c. 

‘Therefore it is unlawful and improper to counteract them. 

If the caufe of refufal and non compliance were a matter of 
mere faith and confcience toward God, the cafe would be exceed- 
ingly different, and there would probably be ne diffent ; but as it 
appears to be only of civil concern, and relates folely to human 
affairs, it is therefore apprehended not cenfurable by the church, 
or properly cognizable thereby ; And here I cannot but remark 
one reafon why I believe many among us are led into a miftake, 


and feruples arife againft paying of “Taxes for want of a well in- 
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formed judgment. It is a received opinion among us, that all 
wars without diftin@ion are finful: Hence arifes this fcruple 
againft paying of ‘Taxes for the fupport of war ; but this is not 
the genuine doétrine of our ancient friends, as will fully appear 
in the following extra from. the writings of Ifaac Pennington, 
where {peaking to what he very properly ftiles ‘* a weighty que- 
ftion concerning the magiftrates protection of the innocent.” It 
is to be obferved, that this enlightened author views magiftracy and 
defenfive war, as the fame thing, or, if I may ufea fimile as one 
building (though confifting of divers.parts) ftanding on the fame 
foundation. ‘he queftion is as follows: Vol. rit, p. 444. 
*¢ Whether the magiftrate, in righteoufnefs and equity, is en- 
gaged to defend fuch, who (by the peaceablenefs and love which 
God hath wrought in their {pirits, and by that law of life, mercy, 
good-will, and forgivenefs, which God, by his own finger, hath 
written in their hearts) are taken off from fighting, and cannot 
ufe a weapon deftruCtive to any creature.” 

Anfwer: ‘* Magiftracy was intended by God for the defence 
of the people ; not only of thofe who have ability, and can fight 
for them, but of fuch alfo who cannot, or are forbidden by the 
love and law of ‘God, written in their hearts fo to do. .‘Uhus 
women, children, fick perfons, aged perfons, and alfo priefts in 
nations (who have ability to fight, but are exempted by their func- 
tion, which is not equivalent to the exemption which God makes 
by the law of his fpirit in the heart) have the benefit of the law, 
and of the magiftrates proteGtion, without fighting for the defence 
of either.” : 

Now if magiftracy be appointed by God, and if it be magi- 
ftrates duty to defend fuch, who are either not able, or cannot for 
confcience fake defend themfelves ; is it poflible any can be right 
who lay wafte this ordinance, or fpeak of fuch defence as finful ? 
If any man be appointed by God to defend my life, is it poflible 
that God can authorife me to call him a finner for doing his duty ? 
or is it pofible that I can, confiftent with my duty, refufe him 
that tribute which is abfolutely neceflary to enable him thus to de- 
fend me ? But had I much greater abilities to {peak to this fubject 
than I am confcious of, no reafoning of mine could be of equal 
authority with the author above quoted. Hear him thereforeagain, 
p: 448, where, treating on this peaceable principle profefied by 
the fociety, he fays, ‘* I fpeak not this againft any magiftrates or 
peoples defending themfelves againft foreign invafions, or making 
ufe of the fword to fupprefs the violent and evil-doers within their 


own borders ; for this the prefent flate of things may and doth raguitss 
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and a great blefling will attend the fword, when it is uprightly 
borne to that end, and its ufe will be honourable; and while there 
is need of a fword, the Lord will not fuffer that government, or 
thofe governors, to want fitting inftruments rice them for the 
management thereof, who wait on him in his fear to have the edge 
of it rightly directed ; but yet there is a better ftate which the 
Lord hath already brought fome into, and which nations are to 
expect and travel towards.” 

A candid and judicious author, to wit, Richard Finch, in a 
Treatife called Second Thoughts concerning War, fee page 95, 
after the above quotation, further adds, ‘¢ It is evident that this 
great man holds forth plainly the divine ceconomy I have hinted at 
above. We fee it was his judgment that men uling the fword, in 
this gofpel day, may be God’s inftruments; and that herein, 
though not come to the better ftate or fummit of Chriftian perfec- 
tion, they may yet be good enough to ufe or direct the fword to 
be ufed religioufly in God’s fear: When perhaps many would 
think that religion in all, inftead of ufing the fword, would if 
regarded, lead directly from the ufe of it ; but it feems this writer, 


though a great advocate for our doctrine, thought otherwife ; and _ 


I profefs myfelf to be his profelyte, though at prefent, if there 
are a few perfons fo pious, I fhould almoft as foon expe to find 
the philofophers ftone, as an whole army of fuch warriors: And 
Lam perfuaded a due regard to what may be urged upon his and 
my principle, will require more benevolence and reflection of mind 
than can be expected from unthinking bigotry.” Again the fame 
author, ‘¢ I admire the wifdom and charity-of this writer, in his 
prudent and generous conceffions, though fome may think he 
thereby gives his caufe away ; but believe them fo eflential to the 
prefervation of it, that what he writes is the very truth, and that 
without fuch conceflions it will be impoffible to maintain our 
ground againft a keen adverfary. All attempts to explain and de- 
fend our doétrine, which go upon the literal fenfe of the precept, 
or confider defenfive war as a thingin itfelf wicked, how fpecious 
foever worked up or received by fhallow judges, inftead of honour- 
ing and ferving, have injured a good caufe by multiplying many if 
not needlefs abfurdities and contradictions upon all fuch ill-judged 
attempts to {tate and clear the controverfy.” The fame author, 
page 100: ‘¢ The fword then’ which in tendernefs of confcience 
thou canft not draw, may in another (whom for wife reafons it 
hath not pleafed God to lead in the manner he hath done thee) be- 
come the outward providential means to preferve thee and others, 


as well as himfelf; upon — principle his arms may protect, 
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thy perfon. and: property, and thy virtue and piety be a defence 
and bleffing upon his arms.” Again, p. 118: ‘* King William 
the Third was a great warrior, anda great bleffing to England, 
; as he interpofed for its deliverance in a trying time, when the li- 
berty of the fubje@t, under a fpecious folemnity of preferving it, 
was fecretly undermined ; and the great duke of Marlborough, | 
inftead of being convinced of our principle, was a glorious initru- 
ment in a warlike way. From what has been laid down we may 

‘ftrongly conclude, that though a meafure of divine grace, accor~ 
: ding to {cripture, is given to every man, yet there may be an in- 
finite diverfity in degrees, and all things confidered, it feems even 
impoffible that itfhould by the giver, in every age and perfon, be 
defigned to. make precifely the fame difcoveries, and exalt to the 
farne degrees: of knowledge and perfection.” 

The above do€trine correfponds with a matter of fact, wherein 
the apoftle Paul himfelf was nearly interefted : It was at the time 
when upwards of forty of the Jews had ‘¢ bound themfelves under 
a curfe, faying that they would neither eat nor drink till they had 
killed Paul.” Acts 23d chap. from the 16th to the 24th v. And when 
Paul’s fifter’s fon heard of their lying in wait, he went and entered 
into the caftle, and told Paul. T’hen Paul called one of the cen- 
turions unto him, and faid, Bring this young man unto the chief 
| captain : for he hath a certain thing to tell him. So he took him, 
| and brought him to the chief captain, and faid, Paul the prifoner 
| called me unto him, and prayed me to bring this young man unto 
4 thee, who hath fomething to fay unto thee. Then the chief cap- 
, tain took him by the hand, and went with him afide privately, and 
| 


afked him, What is that thou haft to tell me? And he faid, The 

Jews have agreed to defire tle that thou wouldeft bring down 
Paul to-morrow into the council, as though they would enquire 
fomewhat of him more perfectly. But do not thou yield unto 
them: for there lie in wait for him of them more than forty 
men, which have bound themfelves with an oath, that they will 
| neither eat nor drink till they have killed him: and now are 
they ready, looking fora promife from thee. So the chief cap- 
tain then let the young man depart, and charged him, See thou 
tell no man that thou haft fhewed thefe things to me, And he 
| called unto him two centurions, faying, Make ready two hun- 
dred foldiers to goto Cefarea, and horfemen threefcore and ten, 
and {pearmen two hundied, at the third hour of the night. And 
provide them beafts, that they may fet Paul on, and bring hrm 
fafe unto Felix the governor.” It is evident here that the 
apoftle’s life was preferved through the interpofition of the chief 
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captain ; and Paul hefitated not to put himfelf under his pro- 
tection, although he had been previoufly affured of the Lord’s 
particular providence and protection ; the Lord having ftood by 
him, and faid, ‘* Beof good cheer, Paul, foras thou haft tefti- 
fied of me in Jerufalem, fo muft thou bear witnefs alfo at Rome.” 

Upon the whole, much more might be produced to fhew that 
it is perfe@tly confiftent with the doétrines of Chriftianity, and 
the practice of friends to acknowledge allegiance to the govern- 
ment that God, in the courfe of his providence, has thought 
proper fhould take place, and to confcientioufly pay our proportion 
of Faxes for the fupport thereof; but it is hoped the above is 
fufficient with every unprejudiced mind, ; 
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INCE the foregoing fheets were prepared for the prefs, there 

having fallen into my handsa'Teeatife, entituled, An eflay concerning: 
obedience to the fupreme powers, and the duty of fubjects in all revolu- 
tions ; it was firft publifhed in the year 1694, and written to juftify the 
revolution in England, in 1688, againft the doétrine of kings ruling by 
divine right, &c. and to thew the reciprocal duties of prince and people. 
The prefent revolution in America, bein g a cafe in many refpedts fimilar, 
and the arguments advanced in the aforefaid Treatife, appearing equally 
itrong to juftify obedience to the prefent American government, the 
following extracts are fubjoined by way of appendix. 
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THe INTRODUCTION. 


HE defign of this effay (which one wou'd think fhou'd be no difficult 

tafk) is to perfuade people ta aét for the good and profperity of the 
community they are members of, and in which their own is included ; 
and to convince ’em, that it is their duty as well as interef?, to bear true 
faith and allegiance to the prefent government. Which defign, that I 
may the better perform, ’twill be neceffary to premife fomewhat about 
government in general, and.the grounds and meafures of obedience to it ; 
by which I hope I fhall be able to fhew, what is the duty of fubjects, not 
only in the prefent juncture of affairs, but in all changes and revolutions, 
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Shewing the RrasonasLeness of OBEDIENCE to 
~the SupreME Powers, and the Dury of Sus- 
jecTs in all Revolutions. 


CHAP. I. : 
Of Government, and the Origin of it. 


OVERNMENT, as ’tis ufually defn’d, is The care of 
other people’s fafety ; which confifts in protecting and fecuring 
them from being deftroy’d or opprefs’d by one another, as well 
as by ftrangers; and redrefling the grievances of thofe who are 
| injur’d, and preventing the like for the future, by punifhing of- 
| fenders. [In order to which, the governor muft have a right to 
"command the natural force of thofe who expect his protection, to 
enable him to put his laws and decrees in execution, Tho’ with- 
out power government cannot confift, yet power and government 
are not one and the fame thing; a man may be in the power of 
_ another, and yet not be govern’d by him: It is neceflary that this 
| power be made ufe of for prote&tion, without which ’tis impof- 
 fible to be proteéted ; fo that protetion and government are the 
_ fame thing: For where people are not protected, they are ftill in 
_ the ftate of nature, and without government. 
Tt is government alone which gives the form, life and unity to 
a civil fociety or body politick, by which the feveral members 
have their mutual influence, fympathy and connection ; fo that 


| to be a member of a civil fociety, and to be under government, 
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js the fame thing; and to be without government, and to be in 
the ftate of nature, are reciprocal, and predicated of one another. 
None can pretend to be, or claim any civil rights as a member cf 
a fociety, without owning the aétual government which makes it 
a fociety: and they who difown the government of the fociety 
they live in, do outlaw themfelves, and virtually declare they are 
no members of it, becaufe they have reduc’d themfelves to a ftate 
of nature, by difowning there is among them a common judge, 
who has a right to decide their controverfies, and redrefs their in- 
juries, and in whofe determinations they are oblig’d to acquiefce. 

God, who is the author of every good thing, may be faid ina 
more fpecial manner to be fo of government, becaufe *tis abfolutely 
neceflary to the well-being of mankind ; and, by the law of na- 
ture, which obliges mankind to act for their good, he has infti- 
tuted it, and by his pofitive law fince ratify’d and confirm’d it. 
Yet he did not conftitute any particular form of government, bit: 
© deft mankind at liberty to difpofe of themfelves, as (when they in- 
 flituted focieties) they thought fit. God was fo far from depriving 
any nation of this liberty, that when he was pleas’d to take upon 
him the office of a king over his own people the Jews, he firft re- 
quir’d their confent; and a contract between God and the people 
(as is plain by the rgth of Exodus) was the foundation of the Theo- 
cracy. And fince it is not by God’s pofitive law, that one form 
of government, rather than another, is any where eftablifhed, 
there remains no other way by which any government can be 
ereéted, or that one man can have a right to command over others, 
than by the law of nature, or by the confent of the parties concern’d. 
But there is no Jaw of nature for any one form of government, fo 
as to make the reft unlawful, or that one perfon rather than another 
fhou’d have the fovereign adminiftration of affairs: Nor can there 
be any one law of nature urg’d, why any particular pesfon fhou’d 
have a power over fo many millions of different families, with no 
manner of relation or dependence one upon another, and who are 
by nature equal, being of the fame rank, promifcuoufly born to the 
fame advantages of nature, and to the ufe of the fame common 
faculties. And therefore it remains, that government mult be de- 
riv’d from confent. 


CHAP, II. 
Of the Publick Good. 


I Suppofe I need not fpend many words to fhew the abfolute ne- 

ceflity of government, for the good and well-being of mankind, 

or that it was for no other reafon that men parted with their liber- 
; ties 
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ties (for what elfe cou’d be an equivalent?) than the mutual de- 
fence and fecurity they. receive by government, which is the fole 
defign and end of all laws, punifhments and rewards. As this rea- 
fon was at ficft the fole motive for fubmitting to particular perfons, 
fo "tis the only reafon fill for continuing allegiance to them ; and 
when this reafon ceafes, natural liberty returns, and then men are 
oblig’d, for the fake of their own fafety and prefervation, to pay 
allegiance where ’tis moft for their intereft and advantage. 

Obedience is due to government, and not to the perfon who 
governs, but on the account and for the fake of it; otherwife 
people might be oblig’d to pay allegiance to a king after he had 
refign’d his regal office. "Tis impoffiile for a king to lofe bis govern- 
ment, and not lofe the allegiance of his fubjects, hecaufe they are rela- 
tives; and according to the nature of all relatives, one cannot 
fubfift without the other. 

Natural relations, as that between father and fon, laft as long * 
as both parties tive; but thofe which are artificial (if I may {Ove 
t:rm’em) as between mafter and fervant, king and fubjeét, may) 
be deftroy’d during their lives: and when thefe relations ceafe, “ 
all obligations on both fides ceafe. The relation between fovereign 
and fubjeéts is deftroy’d, when the fovereign will no longer pro- 
tect his people, and fo freely withdraws from the government; 
or when he is depriv’d of the power of protecting ’em, and fo 1s 
driven from his government ; which, as to the people, (for whole 
fake government was inftituted) has the fame effect: and they 
equally lofe that protection and defénce, for the fake of which _ 

“alone allegiance is paid, whether the fovereign will not or cannot 
any longer govern ’em, and is forc’d to leave his government in 
the hands of others, whereby thofe who were his fubjeCts are as 
incapable of paying him allegiance, as he is to protect ’em 3 and 
the fame force which juftifies his leaving ’em, will equally juftify 
their transferring their allegiance. And fince no fociety is able to 
fubfift without having juftice adminifter’d, and enjoying thofe 
other bleflings deriv’d from government; ‘either they muft by 
living without government become a prey to every one, OF elfe 
there is a neceffity of preferving themfelves by paying allegiance 
to the new government. 

For none can have a right inconfiftent with the pubiick good, 
which is the only fundamental law of all focieties; contrary to which 
no law (and confequently no legal right, which is built upon law) 
can be valid ; to which, as to a center, each man’s adtions ought 
to tend, becaule the more univerfal any good is, the more it ought 
to beembrac’d: And /focieties cou’d not fub/ii, but muft wae aad 

fall 


: ae: 
Fall into a fate of war and confufion, if every man fhould prefer 
the advantage of any particular perfon before the good of the whole. 


Asevery particular perfon’s intereft mutt yield to the general x 
good of the fociety, fo murt that of a particular fociety to the 


more univerfal good of all focieties ; and no principles can be 
true, (however they may ferve a particular turn) which, if ge~ 
nerally pradtifed, would be againft the good of all.fotieties. But 
nothing can be more deftruétive and pernicious to all human fo- 
cieties, than thofe principles which affert that allegiance muft be 
only paid to him who: has a legal title ; becaufe it muft oblige 
vaft numbers in all revolutions to be deftroyed for the fake of a 
fingle perfon, rather than fubmit to another who is in the fame 
flation, and by whofe power they might be governed and pro- 

tected. 
__. Can it be fuppofed, that when men {ubmitted to government, 
— becaufe sit was abfolutely neceflary for their prefervation) they 
aid it on fuch terms, as fhould oblige’ them in fo miany cafes to 
run into thofe inconveniences which they defired to fhun, rather 
than live peaceably under a government which a€tually proteéts 

them ? 
Nothing can juftify fuch principles, unlefsthe mifery and de- 
Sir ution, a vation of human focieties, be the /upreme 
laws ot that itisafin to aét for the general good of a fociety, 
and a duty in the people to expofe themfelves to certain de- 
ftruction, rather than aét for their own good in a matter folely 

“inttituted for their benefic, 

A man may be obliged to fuffer rather than a& againft his du- 


ty 5 but that he fhould. be obliged to fuffer rather than do his du- 


ty, in promoting the general good of the nation, is a ftrange 
paradox.” If it be a duty to act for the public good, and the ge- 
neral intereft of afociety , and if the more univerfal the good 
be, the more it ought to be fought for ; then the means neceffary 
to this duty, or end, mutt be as neceffary as the end itfelf, be- 
caufe the end prefcribes.the means. 

The paying obedience to thofe in pofleffion, is a doctrine which 
tends fo much to the intereft of human focieties, and of all the 
particular members thereof, that even they who oppofe it, did 
they confult their own happinels, mutt with it were true: And 
what greater argument can there be of the truth of it, than that 
it is fo conducive to the good of mankind ? 

And that common objeétion, or rather refleion, That it is 
intereft makes thefe tenets, which require obedience to the pre- 
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fent government, fo univerfally embraced, (however uncharitably 
defigned) is fo far from deftroying the credit of them, that it is 
a demontftration of their truth; becaufe they are for the good of 
particulars, of which the public is made up. 


CHA P. IIL, 
Of the Obligation of Human Laws. 


LL writers allow, that the leagues and contraéts which 
princes make with one another, do oblige them no 
longer than they are in pofleffion of their kingdoms ;_ becaufe 
the fole _reafons of making thefe leagues were upon the power 
each kingdom bad to afford mutual affiftance and benefit to one 
another. And if this be a conftant practice with kings, that 
their treaties oblige them no longer than while each king has pof- 
feffion of his kingdom ; why will they not allow the fame reafon 
to hold for fubjeéts, that they fhould be free from ail obligations 
to princes, when they no longer receive any protection from 
them ? Seeing that was the only ground and fole caufe of their 
paying allegiance ; and in truth they cannot be any longer obliged, 
than the reafen for obliging them holds... For why fhould people 
be obliged, when there is no reafon they fhould be fo ? No laws 
can bind any longer, than the. reafon for enacting them holds 
good ; and when the fole reafon which made them laws ceafes, 
the laws themfelves mutt fo too : much more muft any particular 
law be null and void, when not only the reafon of keeping it. 
ceafes, but the keeping it thwarts the general intent of all laws, - 
which is the happinefs of the focieties, to which all laws are but 
means: and there is no reafon, that the means fhould oblige, 
when the end for whofe fake the means were ordained cannot be 
obtained by thofe means, much lefs when they become deftrudtive 
of the foleend for which they were ordained. 
If there were a law that fhips fhould fail on fuch a fide of the 


> channel, and the fole reafon, whether exprefs’d or not, were for 


avoiding the dangerous fands on the other fide; fhould the fands 
chance to be removed to the fafe fide of the channel, the pilor 
would be fo far from being bound becaufe of that law, to run 
his {hip on. the fands, that he would break the law if he kept to 
the letter of it, and would obferve it by going contrary to the 
letter. So again, if a law, which required obedience to one 
patticular perfon, fhould happen to be deftruétive of the public 
good, and of fatal confequence to the community, the iter of 
3 ; the 
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the law would oblige no more in one cafe than in the other 5 nay, 
the reafon of not obferving the laft would be ftronger on account 
of the difproportion of the number : But the true meaning ‘and 
intent of the law would in one cafe as well as the other oblige 
people to a@ contrary to the letter of it; and they would be as 
much bound to pay obedience, where it is for the public good, as 
in the other cafe the fhip would be to fail on the fafe fide of the 
channel. 


C. HAP. TV: 
Odjections anfwered. 


bje@. ae HOUGH the good of the fociety be fuppofed the 

grand ultimate law, yet thefe principles, which re- 

quire obedience to the poffeffor, cannot be true, becaufe they are againft 

the peace and happine/s of nations, by encouraging rebellion againft 

all princes, in abliging people to pay the fame allegiance, even to 
thofe who unjufily depofe them. 

Anjw. Thefe principles are fo far from being deftruétive to the 
peace and quiet of nations, or encouraging rebellion againft their 
governors, that they requite obedience to all in poffeffion, upon 
pain of damnation ; but if neither the fear of eternal punifhment 
in the next life, nor the fevereft which can be infliéted upon them 
in this, can fecure people from rebelling, I muft confefs, I know 
nothing that can. It is the duty of all fubjeéts to do their utmoft 
to defend the government 5 that is only a juft return, and what 
is due for its protecting and defending them : But if by the chance 
of war, or any other way, it fhould lofe the power of protecting 
them, they are not obliged to have their throats cut, rather than 
pay allegiance to that government, by whofe favour and -pro- 
tection they fubfift, and enjoy what they have. And that prince 
is very unreafonable, and aéts againft the rules of humanity *as 
well as charity, who when able no longer to proteét the people, 
would rather have them deftroyed, than own that government 
which can. 

Nothing can juftify fuch an inhuman and barbarous opinion, 
unl-fs it can be proved that men entered into focieties barely for 
the fake and intereft of a fingle perfon ; and that if -his pleafure 
or profit require it, millions of lives muft be indifpenfably facri- 
ficed. This is to place men in a worfe condition than beafts, : if 
they are in confcience obliged to lofe their lives to gratify the un- 

limited pride, ambition, revenge, or intereft of a fingle perfon. 

It is*ftrange that any Englifomen, who-are the freeft nation in 
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the world, fhould think they are no other than the King’s pro- 
perty: Though it is but reafonable that men who delign to bring 
the moft infupportable flavery on themfelves, fhould be qualified 
for it by notions and principles fo much below the dignity of hu- 
man nature. While the contrary principles are fo far from being 
any ways prejudicial to mankind ; that it is they 2lone which in 
all revolutions can fecure human focieties, and make govern- 
ments eafy and fafe both to kings and fubjeéts, by putting an end 
to thofe otherwife endlefs difputes of titles. And princes may 
without fears or jealoufies mind the public good, becaufe it fecures 
them who are in poffeffion againft all pretences, 

The moft that can be objected is, That a prince who has once 
Joft hisdominions, may by thefe principles chance to lofe the 
hopes of ever recovering them again. 

A prince unjuftly expelled, ought to acquiefce, if he has no 
way of recovering his kingdom but by dipping the peace and 
quictof anation ; he ought not to make ufe of fuch unlaw/ul 
means for the recovery of his kingdom: and certainly others can 
have no reafon to ac again{t the good of the community for his 
intereft, when he himfelf is obliged not to act. 

The intereft of a prince is only more facred than another’s, 
when that of the public is involved in it ; but when that is no 
longer concerned in his actions, he ceafes to be the public perfon, 
and isupon equal terms with other private men, and ought as well 
as any other to acquiefce, rather thandifturb the quiet of a na- 
tion, And there js then the fame reafon for not endeavouring to 
reftore him, as there was at firit for not turning him out, 

All the ill confequences which can happen in this cafe are, That 
the lefs hopes princes have of being reftored by fuch unlawful 
means, the more careful (it is hoped) they will be in governing 
the commonwealth, and more afraid of arbitrary and illegal 
practices. 

Objet. If all perfons, bow unju/tly foever they get a crown, have 
the fame right to the obedience of the people, to wit their confent, 
then there can be no fuch thing as an ujurper. 

Anfw. He who without any juit caufe deftroys the right which 
any prince has to the allegiance of his fubjects, by making him 
uncapable to protect them, and protects them himfelf, may be 
called an ufurper: Though the people by the former prince’s 
lofing his power to protect them, are reduced to the ftate of na- 
ture, and by confequence free from any allegiance ; and may 
lawfully, or sather are obliged (every one elfe being out of ca- 
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pacity to protect them) to confent to be governed by him who 
has the power to proteét them ; who being fo chofen, has the only 
righta king can have, the confent of the pecpie, who are as 
much obliged to obey him, as they are any king whatever. The 
former king is fo far then from being their legal king, that ne is 
none at all, nor has any manner of right to their allegiance. It 
is true, the ufurper having done him an injury, ought to make 
him fatisfaction, and (if he can without any damage to the pub- 
lic) to place him in that condition he was in before he made him 
uncapable to protect the people ; who then, for the fake of pro- 
tection which they receive from him, are obliged to pay him 
obedience. The having a right to be reftored by the ufurper, is 
the only right a prince unjuftly deprived of his regal office can 
pretend to: And when I fpeak of his legal right, I mean only 
this by it. Among the “Jews, though none could have a legal 
right except one of their own nation, becaufe they were obliged 
by God himfelf, to chufe a king from among their own brethren, 
and God afterward entailed the crown on the pofterity of David ; 
yet when thefe were difabled to protect the people, by their being 
in the power of ftrangers, it was fo far from being a crime, that 
it was their duty (notwithftanding the divine legal right any of 
their brethren could pretend to) to pay allegiance to them, though 
for the moft part they were ufurpers, having no juft caufe to con- 


quer them, 
CH. A-P.oV. 
Of Poffeffion. 

A, LL writers, T think, allow, that after a poffeffion of a long 
£-% continuance (tho’ they extremely differ how much time is 
neceflary) a right accrues to the poffeffor, tho’ there are fome of 
the right line ftill in being. If it be unjuft to pay the firft poffeffor 
obedience, I don’t fee how a long poffeffion can alter the cafe. A 
continuance in an injuftice may make the injuftice greater, but 
not alter the nature of things, and make the greateft wrong to be 
right: Though all things are done in time, yet time itfelf operates 
nothing, 

This miftake, like many others, is occafion’d by the parallel 
men draw between private perfons (who are ty’d up by laws en- 
acted by the fupreme powers) and the fupreme powers themielves. 
By the laws of mott, nations, if private men neg!eét to make a le- 
gal demand of their rights in a certain time appointed, they lofe 
them, and a right accrues to the pofleflor ; but this depends on a 
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‘Taw enacted by the fupreme powers, who have a right to difpofe 
of private eitates, as they judge beft for the publick good, whofe 
laws can oblige only their own fubjedts, Bue what authority have 
the fubjects, or the poffeffor, to difpote of the legal prince’s rights ? 
‘Befides, it might juftly be imputed toa privare man’s own neglee, 
if, when the law is open, he dves not recover his right: It may 
“well be prefum’d he has relinquifh’d it, But that can’t be faid of 
a prince, who has no court of juftice to appeal to, or any other 
likely way to recover his rights yet by bearing the arms and title, 
and by other ways, ftill afferts his right. 

How numerous are the inftances of princes poffefs’d of territo- 
ries belonging to others, and who bave been fo for a gleat many 
years? Yet none dare affirm, the fubje€ts who pay ’em allegiance, 
‘are, and have been ail along traitors. To give but one inftance 
among hundreds: The kings of #nglend have a tight to the king- 
dom of France, and have conftantly claim’d it by caufing them- 
felves to be itil’d kings of France, and by bearing the arms of 
that crown; yet none will condemn the French as traitors, who 
have all along paid allegiance to the French kings.’ But if the kings 
of England, by tra& of time, loft their right to the obedience of 
the French, and before that time ’twas treafon for thofe of chat 
nation to pay allegiance to the French kings, I fhou’d be glad to 
know what month, or year, it ceas’d to be treafon ;. for tis a thing 
of mighty confequence to know how long ’tis treafon to obey a 
king in pofleffion, and when it becomes treafon not to obey him. 
In fhort, if a king can have a right to a country, and it be no 
crime in thofe of that country not to pay him allegiance, it de- 
monftrates that allegiance is not annex’d to the title, but is due to 
the perfon who protedts ’em. 

Object. Tho’ time does not give a rivht, yet the aéts, or the no ads, 
that is, the omiffien of fame, may in time amount toa refienation of the 
right of the legal prince to the wfurpers. 

Anfw. I grant a man’s mind may be exprefs’d by acts as well-as 
words; yet *twou’d be very hard to condemn all thofe of treafon 
who have paid allegiance to the pofieflors, ‘before they had fuffi- 
cient grounds to believe, the legal prince or his heirs had by their 
acts (if fuch acts cou’d deftroy the right Of the next of kin) refign’d 
their and their legal fucceflors right to the ufurper. In how few 
cafes is there reaion for fuch prefumption? If till then all people 
fhou’d be oblig’d to be deftroy’d rather than pay allegiance, what 
a'deftrution wou’d it make in the world? Wou’d it not in moft 
tafes expofe, at leaft the good and confcientious, to certain ruin? 

And 


rim | 
And others cou’d not preferve themielyes without afin, the r-. 
ward of whith is damnation, 

Long poffeffion is not at all neceflary to juftify the peapl’s obe-, 
dience ; for that very moment the people receive protection and 
defence from the new powers, they ought to pay em the fameéal- 
legiance as if they had been in pofleffion of the government a thou. 
fand years, The lefs time a nation has been fettled, the more néed> 
it, has of reft and peace, and the more dangerous wou'd any violent 
revolution be, : 


C. HayAe Rou: 
Of Proteétion. 


ie any wou'd not be thought enemies to the fociety, but part of 
it, ought‘they not to act equally with the reft for the peace and: 
quiet.of it, and fubmit to the head, that rules and governs it? 
How can they pretend to be members of the fociety, and confe- 
quently claim any civil rights by being fo, without owning the 
actual government which makes ’em fo? Do they not, by difown- 
ing it, renounce the benefit of the laws (which only can be put in 
. execution by the government) and outlaw themfelves?) How can. 
they have any more right to the protection of the government, if 
they outlaw themfelves, than if the government, by putting “em 
out of its protection, had outlaw’d ’em? So that ’tis wholly by 
the favour of the government (for they have-no true pretence to 
’em) that they enjoy any legal rights, If they think they fhou’d 
be feverely dealt with, did not the government protect em, why 
do they not what is neceflary to enable the government to pro- 
tect em? If they will the confequence, the protection of the go- 
vernment, ought they not to will the antecedent, ail that is ne- 
ceflary to it? And if it be lawful to defire and to receive the ad~ 
vantages which flow from government (which I fuppofe no Jaco- 
bite will be fo hardy as to deny) why muft not the means necef- 
fary to obtain thefe advantages, be fo too? 

How can they who are willing to be protected by any perfon, 
be unwilling (except they defire contradictions) that he fhou’d have 
a power to govern em, fince without fuch a power he can’t pro- 
tect em? And. they who are willing to receive a univerfal pro- 
tection, are prefum’d to be willing to. pay all obedience neceflary 
for that end; which is as univerfal as the protection they expect. 
’Tis evident, that he who is willing to receive a univerfal pro- 
te&tion from a government, is willing that the government fhou’d 
have a coercive power over al! others, to reftrain °em from in- 
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juring him + and that it fhou’d have fufficient authority to do ju- 
ftice, an oblige all to pay obedience to the laws, when put in exe- 
cution/or his fake, becaule in it wholly confifts his protection: 
Andfe who is for the government’s having power over all other 
perple on his account, ought to be willing it fhou’d have the fame 
ever him, for the fake of others, except he’d be the only man in 
the nation without government; and is unwilling to do that him- 
feif, which he’d have all others (whatever their principles are) to 
do. ‘ 

If the nonjurors defire to be proteéted, and do adually receive 
the protection of the government, (tho’ at the fame time they pre- 
tend ’tis againft their confciences) ’tis manifeft they own the go- 
vernment, and by their ations confent to fubmit to it: And what 
force can a proteftation have againft their own aéts? 

Do not all who go into any foreign princes dominions, during 
their ftay, by receiving the protection of the government, own 
themfelves fubje&t to it (except ambafladors, over whom fovereigns 
have agreed to fufpend the exercife of their right) and are they not 
oblig’d, equally with the natives, to pay allegiance, and alike guilty 
of treafon, and fo try’d, if they attempt any thing againft ic? And 
upon this head, all private attempts upon a prince in his own 
country, have been abhor’d by all nations: and they who defign’d ~ 
any thing of this nature, have not been treated as juft enemies, 
tho’ in time of war; becaufe ’tis prefum’d, they enter as fubjedts 
into the dominions of that prince who protects em. 

By examining what ’tis which gives government a right to the 
obedience of men, who are by nature free, twill the better appear 
what right the prefent government has to the allegiance of thofe 
it protects. : - 

The reafon ufually given, why people are oblig’d to obey any 
particular government, is (no prince being ridiculous enough to 
pretend a right, as the firft-born in a direct line from Adam or 
Noah) becaufe ’twas the intent of thofe who firft form’d the fo- 
ciety, that fuch perfons and their fucceffors (if they made the go- 
vernment hereditary) fhou’d' have a right to govern the nation for 
ever, But how cou’d they, whofe authority with their being ceas’d 
fo long fince, oblige the confciences of thofe who were not then 
in being? Or how cou’d any aéts or compacts of their anceftors 
take away the natural liberty of thofe who were born fo many years 
after, and who have the fame right to freedom as they had? Or 
how cou’d their compa¢ts oblige thofe who are not defcended frém 
’em, but come from other countries into the focietw; and make 
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ita fin in them not to obey the prefent governors of any fociety, 
on whofe authority alone and not on the founders of the fociety, 
depends the validity of all former laws, which can only bind, be- 
caufe ’tis the will of the prefent powers they fhou’d ? otherwife no 
laws cou’d be repeal’d if their very being did not depend upon the 
pleafure of the prefent f{upreme powers, who defign they fhall oblige, 
till they declare the contrary. 

Every perfon, though born free, yet he is for the fake of his own 
fafety obliged to part with his liberty, and put himfelf under the 
proteStion of government. Nor can he be fecure in what he en- 
joys any other way. Nor can he have a right in a country (which 
is already poffeft) to any thing, but by owning the government of 
that country. And by pretending to the privileges the reft of the 
fociety enjoy, he has own’d himfelf a member of the fociety, and 
a fubject of the government of it. And this is the only way that 
any (except by verbal promifes) confent to become fubject to a 
govcrament. : 

Whatever fociety people chance to be members of, whether their 
native or any other, they are during their ftay equally oblig’d, for 
the fake of the protection they receive, to pay allegiance to the 
governors of that fociety. ’Tis not material, whether they enjoy 
properties for their lives, years, weeks or days; the greateft part 
of the natives have no more properties, or enjoy no greater advan- 
tages by the government than foreigners, yet they are obliged to 
pay the fame allegiance the reft of the fociety do. 

Though they who refide in a foreign fociety are equally fubject 
with the natives to the laws of it, and by oppofing the govern- 
ment would be equally guilty of treafon ; yet if during their ftay, 
anyalteration happens in the government contrary to the laws,, 
they never fcruple to pay allegiance to him who gets pofleffion of 
the government, though his title be ever fo illegal. 1 fee no rea- 
fon why they fhould not do the fame in their firft fociety, fince 
whatever fociety they are in during their ftay, they are equally 
obliged to obey the laws of it. 

Are not thefe reafons as ftrong for paying allegiance to the pre- 
fent government? Can any man enjoy the privileges of the fo- 
ciety, without being a member of it ! Or can any one be a mem- 
ber of a fociety, without owning the power, or paying allegiance 
toit ? Or is there any other head that rules and governs the mem- 
bers, than the prefent powers ? Is it not by.their authority, that 
the members of the fociety receive a univerfal protection, as to 
their lives, liberties and eftates ; under whofe government they 
are, or elfe inder none, but in the ftate of nature ? And there is 
-no reafon or law, ta oblige peo to remain in a ftate fo incon- 
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fiftent with their happinefs. And it would be injuftice for any to 
remain in that ftate, becaufe they would be their own judges in 
all the difputes they had with others, who were willing to refer 
their differences to a-ftanding impartial judge. After this, what 
pretence can any member of the fociety have of refufing to pay 
their allegiance to a_ power, whom they have all along by their 
actions owned, and by whom they have been fecured from 
groaning under the worft of flaveries, which had been to them 
the more intolerable, becaufe of the great liberty and freedom they 
before enjoyed # So that all the reafons which can well be 
imagined to oblige people firmly and entirely to any human au- 
thority, do confpire to tie them up in the ftronget bonds of al- 
legiance and fidelity to the prefent government. 


Cc HAP. VIL. - 
Of Oaths of Fidelity. 


pee? S it will be faid, Though upon fuppofition, there is 
tno reafon why people fhould pay allegiance any longer than they are 
protected, yet if they have otherwife tied themfelves by their oaths, they 
are in conftience obliged by thofe oaths. But 1 an{wer : 

Such oaths, if ever they were impofed, would be fo far from 
binding, that they would be null upon the account of the fin- 
fulnefs of them, as being direétly againft the good of human fe- 
ciety. In all promifes and oaths concerning things not moral, 
this tacit condition is always included, of their not being, or 
upon alteration of the circumftances, becoming contrary to the. 
public good : and this is without all doubt to be obferved about 
government, becaufe it was inftituted for no other reafon than the 
public good. - 

Oaths do not alter the nature of allegiance, or make it due 
where it was not before ; or any ways extend it, but only add a 
new tie to pay that allegiance which is due on the account of pro- 
tection. He who lives under a government, though he has not 
fworn to it, owes it the fame allegiance as he who has ; and if he 
fhould deny his allegiance to it, would be equally guilty of treafon, 
tho’ not of perjury.” Tis evident by the univerfal practice of mankind, 
that no fubjects ever thought themfelves oblig’d by their oaths of 
fidelity, which governments have conftantly impos’d on ’em, when 
they ceas’d to be protected by ’em. The legiflative powcr, ¢ {pecially 
where the people have a fhare in it, are prefum’d to recede as littse 
as poffible from natural equity, and to defign, by impofing fuch 
oaths, the good and prefervation of the fociety ; whofe intereft it 
is, that they who have the public adminiftration of affairs fhou’d 
not bedifturb’d. But’tis not at all material whether this or that 
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man, provided they are well manag’d, has the direction of ’em : 
Nor can it without the greateft abfurdity be fuppos’d, that fuch 
Saumbers of men as focieties are compos’d of, who are by nature 
equal, fhou’d oblize themfelves by the moft folemn ties to become 
moft miferable, by living without protection; nay, to lofe even 
their lives rather than own the government which can protect ’em, 
for no other reafon than barely an extraordinary fondnefs to one of 
their number, to give him not the neceflaries or real conveniences 
of life, but only an office (for government is no other) which is 
but an imaginary happinefs: For if government were a real hap- 
pin-{s to the perfons who poflefs it, feveral upon their parting with 
it wou’d not have found themfelves happier than -before. That 
people fhou’d be true to thofe who have the adminiftration of civil 
affairs, is all which oaths of fidelity require; and ’tis evident by 
the words of it, that the late oath of allegiance required no more 5 
and to extend it further than the power in poffeffion, is not re- 
concilable with the reafon, end, and defign of paying obedience, 
which is the peace and happinefs of the fociety, and which can 
never be maintain’d, if people may, for the fake of a fingle per- 
fon, difturb ’em who have the adminiftration of their common af- 
fairs : and ’twou’d require impoffibilities, becaufe a private perfon 
is incapable of paying allegiance to a king when out of pofleffion 


of the government: 
CHAP. VIII. 


Of Proofs of Scripture concerning Obedience to thofe 
who attually adminifier Government. 


HRIST in the directions he gave, Matt. 23, to his dif- 

ciples, and to the multitude, about their behaviour to the 
Scribes and Pharifees, requires obedience to be paid ’em only on 
the account of poffeffion: faying, Ihe Scribes and Pharifees fit ia 
Mofes’s feat, all therefore whatfoever they bid you obferve, that ob- 
ferve anddo. Andhe gives no other reafon for this great obedience 
in doing and obferving whatever they command, than becaufe they 
fat in Mofes’s feat; that is, were poflefs’d of Mo/es’s authority, 
who in the Theocracy was the chief magiftrate, Not. that the 
Scribes and Pharifees had fo great a power as Mofes ; but as far as 
they did enjoy his feat, throne and authority, fo far they were 
to be obeyed: They were then the greateft, as well as chiefeft 
part of the grand Sanhedrin, which in all caufes where the Romans 
had left the ‘fews to their liberty, had the fupreme power both in 
civil and ecclefiaftical matters. (There were not in the Fewish 
republic two diftin& independent powers, one for civil, another 
for ecclefiaftical caufes.) If the people were then oblig’d toey 
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‘fo great obediewce, barely on account of pofleflicn, why, thay not’ 
the fame direction ferve for a ftanding rule to the multitude in al! 
times? And not only to the inferiors, but even to the fupreme 
magiftrate himfelf, Chrift requires obedience on no other account 
than that of poffefion. If Cefar be in pofleflion of the empire, 
as it did appear by his coining of money, and ftamping his image 
upon it, that being a mark of fovereignty and empire, but not of 
any legal title toit; then Ce/ar is to have tribute and all other 
parts of allegiance paid him. | 
And St. Paul in exprefs terms requires obedience to the ow 
which be, and declares there is no power but what is from God. 
The Jews being influenc’d by the Priefts and Pharifees, and oblig’d 
by their law to place no ftranger over ’em, fcrupled to pay obe~ 
dience to the Roman emperors, becaufe they were ftrangers, and 
not capable of a legal right; not confidering that the law oblig’d 
’em only when it was in their own choice, and not when they 
were under the power of the Romans, to whom for thefake of pro- 
tection they were obliged to pay obedience, St. Paul therefore, to 
take away thefe fcruples, aflures ’em all powers are from God : 
But had he only meant legal powers, fince only Jews were capable 
of being fuch, he had confirm’d ’emin their error. But the rea- 
fon’ why he obliges men to fubmit, will demonftrate that all ac- 
tual rulers are meant, and only they, becaufe they alone are a 
terror to evil works, anda praife to the good ; none but the 
aétual ruler is a minifter of Ged, a revenger to execute wrath upox 
him who does evil, or a manifter of God for good, What can more 
fully demonftrate that the reafon of obedience is for the benefits 
men receive by government ? And what makes the crime of re- 
fifting ’em fo great, is, that men oppofe thofe by whom they re- 
ceive fo many advantages : It is, becaufe they have the power 
of the fword (which includes all’ manner of punifiment) by 
which they fecure and protect their fubdjecis from all manner of 
injury and violence from ill men. And being minifters of God 
for good, includes all the good they receive both to thcir-perfons 
and properties : far which cauje you pay tribute alfo, for they are 
Ged’s miniflers, continually atttending upon this very thing. * Vis their 
difpenfing thefe advantages to mankind, that mékes ’em God’s 
minifters and God’s ordinance ; the {cripture affirming thofe 
things which are neceflary for the gocd of mankind to come from 
God, as plowing and fowing, Ja. 28, 23---29. If it once be 
known, as the difcovery can’t be difficult, who ’tis that bears the 
‘{word, who adminifters juftice, who rewards, and who punifhes 
and the apottle’s word may be taken, fubjection #8 not only due 
to him for wrath, but for con(cience fake. And the fame apoftle 
exhorts, 
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exhorts, That prayers be made for kings, and all in authority, that 
we may lzad a quiet and peaceable life in all godline[s and hane/ty. Uhele 
reafons can only concern thofe who have a¢tual power and au- 
thority, by whofe protection they who live under ’em may lead 
{uch lives ; and if it be our duty to pray that we may lead fuch 
lives, it muft be our duty to enable them who’ have authority over 
us, to fecure us in the enjoyment of apeaceable and quict life. 

‘And St. Peter for the fame reafon requires people to fubmit to 
the fupreme magiltrate, whom he calls the ordinance of man ; fo 
that’tis plain, that God by approving this human ordinance, ap- 
proves it as human, and requires obedience to it for the fame rea- 
{ons that men at firft inftituted it. And ’tis the power governors 
have to dogood, which makes ’em to be not only God’s ordi- 
nance, and God’s minifters, but even Gods : for fince they are 
not Gods by nature (tho’ by fome peoples way of arguing one 
would fuppofe they thought ’emfuch, or at leaft beings in them- 
{elves fuperior to the reft of mankind) it muft be for the protection. 
they afford that they are term’d fo; who when they no longer 
protect the people, ceafe to be a human ordinance, and then too 
they ceafe to bea divine one, And the fame reafon which obliges 
people to fubmit to ’em, when they act for the good of the fo- 
ciety, as much obliges eople to oppofe ’em, if they defign to 
ruin and deftroy’em. ‘It can’t well be fuppos’d, that God, who 
has oblig’d mankind to preferve their lives, and confequently to 
ufe the means neceflary for that end, fhou’d require people to fuf- 
fer themfelves to be deftroy’d, only to gratity the luft or barbarity 
of a fingle perfon, or a few, who are by nature but their equals, 
and only above ’em by. being in an office which they erected only — 
for their convenience. 

Objet. St. Paul makes na manner of exception, but declares, Who- 
ever refifts fhall receive damnation. : 

Anfv, As the apoftle requires obedience to parents in all things, 
and to mafters, hufbands, paftors, without mentioning any ex- 
ceptions, fo here he declares (which was fuflicient for his purpofe) 
that all people ought to obey the fupreme powers, without men- 
tioning this exception: which necetlarily flows from the nature, 
end and defign of government, and even from thofe reafgns he 
gives for obedience. 

It can’t be prefum’d that Chrif authorifed his apoftles to make 
flaves of mankind, by giving the emperors a new power, who be- 
fore by no law of God or mature had {uch a power over people’s 
lives, All the power the Roman government had, was immediately 
from the people, who, as’tis plain in hiftory, by their mutual con- 
fent, erected that commonwealth: and waat power the emperors 

had, 
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bad, was given them too by the people, who by the Lex Regia 
confer’d it upon them. ay ° 

All that can be deduced from fcripture is, that obedience is due 
to thofe who protect the people, and nothing can be plainer than 
thofe texts which require it: By which plain and ignorant peoplé 
may know their duty as well as the learned and wife. ’Twou’d 
have been inconfiftent with the goodnefs of God to require obe- 
.dience on the greateft penalties, and yet leave it fo uncertain, as 
the ‘Facobitiyh principles would render it, to whom obedience is to 
be paid. What can be more uncertain than generally titles are? 
And are there not innumerable intricate difficulties, about* long 
poffefiion, prefurned confent, a juft caufe for a total conqueft, &c. 
Tf about thefe points the learned fo extremely differ, as any one 
may perceive who examines what authors have writ upon it, who 
give good reafons for deftroying one another’s hypothefis, but none 
for confirming their own, which are not liable to equal exceptions, 
What means or poffibility have almoft all mankind, the unlearned 
and common people, of knowing their duty ? 

The primitive Chriftians all along complied with the revolutions 
of the empire; and whoever was in poffeffion of it, without exa- 
mining his title, they paid him allegiance, and thought him invetted 
with God’s authority: And as the Goths and Vandals and other 
barbarous nations on the one hand, and the Saracens, Turks and 
Perfians on the other, without any juft caufe, overturned the Ro- 
man empire, the Chriftians were fo far from difputing their titles, 
or refufing to transfer their allegiance to them, that they never 
fcrupled to own their government. If thefe Pharifaical notions had 
been then believed or practifed, thofe nations would have extirpated 
all the profeffors of Chriftianity 2s enemies to government and or-~ 
der, inftead of being converted to their religion, as moft of the 
northern nations were. Nor do the Chriftians who now live un- 
der the dominions of the infidels vary from this primitive practice, 
or fcruple to transfer their allegiance to any who gets poileffion of 
the facred office of governing, though the legal prince be ftill alive. 
Did not the ‘fews, though commanded by a divine law to take a 
king from among their brethren, and God himfelf had intail’d 
the crown on the pofterity of David, practife the fame as they 
féll under the power of the four great empires? And did they not 
fubmit to Alexander, without endeavouring to oppofe him, when 
Darius, to whom they had fworn obedience, could no longer pro- 
teét them. ‘ 

I thall add only one inflance more, and that fhall be of David, 

who 
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who thought it not unlawful, when Sau/ defign’d to take away his 
life, to transfer his allegiance, and fly to Achy/h, king of Gath, for 
protection, who made him keeper of his head, or captain of his 
guard: and whilft he was under his protection, he thought it his 
duty to pay all manner of allegiance to him: and (tho’ contrary 
to his intereft, and the hopes he had of being king after Saul’s death) 
even to join with the uncircumcis’d to invade his own country, 
and fight againft the Lard’s ansinted, his late king and father-in- 
law, and, as appears by 1 Sam. 29: 8. he was much grieved, end 
humbly expoftulates with the king, for not permitting him to at- 
tend him in the battle: But what have I done? or what haj? thou 
found in thy fervant, fo long as I have been with thee until this day, that 
I may not go and fight againft the enemies of my lord the king? Saul 
by defigning to deftroy David, had freed him from the allegiance 
he ow’d him; for he who defigns to deftroy a perfon, can’t have 
a mind to govern that perfon; and if be will not govern him, he 
is free from his government, and at liberty to pay his allegiance 
where he thinks beft. And if David expected from the king of 
Gath a univerfal protection from all his enemies, he ought to pay 
the king a univerfal obedience, 

If a private perfon be freed from the government which defigns 
to deftroy him, the argument will hold as ftrong in behalf of a na- 
tion defigned to be deftroyed ; and whoever attempts it, not only 
renounces the government of the nation, but puts himfelf ina ftate _ 
of war, and declares he is an utter enemy to them, who are as 
much oblig’d to refift him, as they are any other enemy. 

Upon this head the ‘ews, in the time of the Maccabees, took 
up arms againft their legal king Antiochus (whom they all along 
acknowledged as fuch, and who was fucceflor to Alexander, who 
had the fame right to their obedience as the Perfians or Affyrians 
had) who was refolved to extirpate them, if they would not turn 
idolators. And ’tis manifeft that God, by the miraculous affiftance 
he gave them, (for what they did muft be imputed to more than 
human force) did approve of their defign, And the fame reafons 
will juftify any nation for oppofing that prince who endeavours, 
upon a religious or any other account, to deftroy them. - 

By what has been faid, I hope ’tis plain, that by the pofitive law 
of God, by the law of right reafon, by the law of nations, the 
univerfal practice of mankind, and the exprefs law of the land, 
obedience is due to that power who actually governs the people: 
which right I think has been fufficiently demonftrated by thofe 
who have writ on that fubjeét, at leaft to lawyers, and men who 

_ are competent judges in fuch points; of which a great many can 
judge 
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judge no better, than of mathematical demonftrations, which are , 
neverthelefs demonftrations. But none can be miftaken who they 
are that actually govern the nation ; and if obedience for that rea- 
fon be due to them, other inquiries are needlefs. 
To conclude, ‘l hope I have demonftrated, That ’tis the duty of 
_all people to bear true faith and aJlegiance-to the prefent govern- 
ment, by reafons and arguments which are as firm as government 
itfelf, and which will endure as long as that, becaufe built upon 
the fame foundation, The good of focieties ; and which may ferve 
for directions in all changes and revolutions, as well as for the jutti- 
fication of that happy one, which (by the blefling of God on his 
Majefty King William’s heroick endeavours) preferves us in the 
“enjoyment of all our happinefs, both fpicitual and temporal. 


N. B. The’ chfervations and quatcions, which are found in this ° 
pamphlet, from and inclufive of the word <* And,” in the antepenult, line 
in page 25, to the end of the Addrefs, were added by a Friend of the Au- 
thor’s,, who was entrufled with the publication while he was in the 
country, with a difcretionary power te add whatfoever he thonight 
necefjary. 


